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Annual Meeting of the State Board of 
Agriculture. 

The State Board of Agriculture held their 
annual meeting at the office of the State Board 
of Agriculture, December Ist. The members 
were all present, excepting his Excellency, the 
Governor; T. A. Parker, State Superintendent 
of Public Schools; G. C. Swallow, late State 
Geologist, who has removed from the State; 
and Gert. Goebel. 

President Henry T. Mudd in the chair. 

Immediately after roll call, the Treasurer, W. 
T. Essex, submitted his report, which was re. 
ferred to a committee, who, upon examination, 
pronounced it correct. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Chas. W. Murt- 
feldt, submitted a brief report, stating that his 
annual report was in process of construction. 
The Secretary further urged upon the Board 
earnest and immediate action in regard to the 
Agricultural College, and the necessity that 
this Board be heard from by the Legislature in 
behalf of the College, its location recommended 
and its appointments discussed. 

The next recommendation of the Secretary 
refers to a resolution (already passed) respecting 
the holding a field trial of reapers, mowers and 
machinery germain to harvesting. We will say, 
in this connection, that a resolution ordering 
such a trial, was again unanimously passed by 
the Board. The account of the Secretary, re- 
garding the late field trial of plows, cultivators, 
corn planters, harrows and rollers, shows that 
there were twenty-nine bona-fide entries ; and that 
the trial, though not all that could be desired, 
was, upon the whole, a success. 

The following resolutions in refereuce to the 
Agricultural College was offered : 

Resolved—That the long delay by the General 
Assembly to establich an Agricultural College 
in accordance with the design of the General 
Government, has become dangerous to the se- 
curity of the grant by the United States Gov- 


ernment. 
Resolved—That we recommend the early ac- 


tion of the General Assembly on the bill or 
bills now before the Assembly, and that as no 
other county or individual has offered any in- 
ducement, with the exception of Boone county, 





Resolved—T hat the State Board of Agriculture 


recommend that Boone county and the State 
University at Columbia shall be entitled to the 
first consideration. 

The matter was deliberated upon at length, 
Col. Colman, President Mudd, Messrs. Lear and 
Gardner—in fact most ot the members present — 
participating. When it was ascertained that 
Maj. Rollins, Senator from Boone, the father 
of the now-pending Agricultural College bill, 
was in town, he was invited to speak upon the 
merits of his bill before the Board, which he 
did. We have seldom listened to a more com- 
plete and convincing argument, nor to better 
logic or sounder reasoning; it was a masterly 
effort, and well calculated to sweep away any 
doubt as regards policy or expediency in loca- 
ting the College near the State University.— 
The Major referred to a letter published in 
Wednesday’s Democrat from the Hon. Ezra 
Cornell, of New York, addressed to Dr. Reed, 
of the University, wherein Mr. Cornell vehe- 
mently, and with great force of reasoning, urges 
concentration of all the means attainable for 
the establishment of the Agricultural College, 
and pleads that there be no scattering. The 
bill introduced by Maj. Rollins provides that 
there be a separate institution in all its integral 
parts, but that does not prevent Profeseors from 
lecturing to the students of both Colleges, or to 
admit students from either to the same lecture. 
Why, then, have a duplicate set of Professors? 
Why cannot the students who intend to study 
medicine or theology look upon the same cabi- 
net, or use the same scientific apparatus or li- 
brary, or attend the drill of the same military 
instructor? How much money will it take to 
provide all that Columbia now has, that she is 
willing to offer to the Agricultural College? 

Supposing Green, or any other county (and 
we honor Green for making astrong and manly 
effort for the possession of an almost priceless 
boon), offers twice as much cash as Boone 
county and the same number of acres of land, 
how far will these extra $30,000 go to supply 
what Columbia offers and already has? 

Why should we fear men that have already 
achieved an honored name as success{ul edu- 


cators ? 
The intluence of the Board, however, as far 
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as we are at all posted upon their desires, will 
be given to a measure that will secure the best 
possible man for a Professor of Agriculture ; 
whose opinions in agricultural questions, if they 
sbould clash at all with those of the President 
of the College or the Faculty, must prevail— 
Illinois has Jearnt a Jesson in this respect, by 
the which we should profit. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


Evening Session. —The Board took up the 
question of a Stock Jaw. 

Col. Colman offered the following resolution: 

Resolved—That, in the opinion of this Board, 
the agricultural interests of this State would be 
greatly advanced by the Legislature passing a 
law enabling any county in the State, through 
the action of its county court, or by a vote of 
the majority of its citizens, to require owners of 
stock to keep them restrained on their own 
premises. 

This law, Col. Colman said, would not be 
unconstitutional, and only applied to counties 
that want the much talked of Stock law. 

O. H. P. Lear was in favor of such a law. It 
was a considerable tax to fence in eighty acres 
with the two or three necessary cross fences. 
Rails could not be put up in fence for less than 
from $8 to $10 per hundred—some were paying 
as high as 15 cents each for rails. If sucha 
law was enacted, we could do with much less 
timber Jand for each farm. ‘The interest alone 
on fifty acres of timber land wouid be $250, 
annually, and this would buy considerable wood 
Tie was satisfied that if farmers were once school- 
ed up to it, they would go right into it. 

B. Smith—I have heard this fence question 
discussed for the Jast twenty five years. There 
is still another side to this question, namely, 
the immediate improvement of stock. Scrubs 
would not propagate scrubs, especially with 
bogs—there can be no question about that; 
and [am not sure but with cattle also. People 
in the country will have bogs, whether they 
own any landornot. I bavea little clover and 
a few hogs, and have made more money from 
one sow and her pigs, than many have froma 
whole drove of hogs. Clover and a little corn, 
is the stuff to raise pork. 

Col. Colman’s opinions are so well understood 
by our readers, on this question, that we do not 


give them in full. 
After brief discussion, the resolution passed 
unanimously. 


ii 


The English Hawthorn. 

The Nebraska Agricu/turist says that hedger 
of different sorte are growing Juxuriantly inthat 
State, and adds: ‘The Usage, of course, is here 
in all its glory. But, in beanty, it is far sur 
passed by the English hawthorn, which hae 
proved a hardy and vigorous grower. It is the 
only one we have ever seen in Nebraska, and it 
is a model of fencely prosperity and beauty.” 

Eps. Rurat Worip: The above speaks of 
the English hawthorn growing luxuriant in 
Nebraska; can any of your numerous readers 
give any information concerning the growth ot 
the hawthorn in Missouri? It makesasplendid 
hedge in Britain, and I do not see why it should 
not here. I have sent for the haws (seeds) by 
way of experiment. T. H. 

Remarxs—We have tried the English haw- 








thorn in St. Louis county, and find that it will 
not stand the sun, either in summer or winter. 
On the north side of a building single specimens 
are. with difficulty, made to live; but, as to 
forming a fence, it will require a peculiar posi- 
tion — perhaps on the side of a ravine, witha 
northern aspect. 

While experiments are always of some value, 
there are grave doubts as to the hawthorn being 
a good investment in this Jatitute. 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
The Stock Law. 

As the Stock Jaw is being agitated in your 
paper, | beg leave to say a few words in regard 
to the article in your number of December 4, 
signed ‘‘Farmers’ Friend.’ 

Such a law as he proposes would be a curse 
to any State or community: we hope the Legis- 
lature will not pass such a Jaw. He recom- 
mends that the Legislature give the county 
courts the power to make an order to keep the 
stock inclosed in any township, when a majori- 
ty of any township petition for such a law. 

Ihave been living in Missouri fifteen years, 
and bave crossed many township lines, but 
never saw anything that would prevent stock 
from going out of one into the other. Now, if 
there is any man that don’t know how large a 
congressional township is, I will tell him—it is 
just six miles square. If the majority of the 
resident citizens in the State want a stock law, 
let them bave it—but let it be a State Jaw, or 
else make the Missouri river the boundary on 
the one side or the other. If we have a stock 
law that will enable men to farm without 
tences, we must have a law to fence the public 
roads, or how will we drive stock to and fro 
withont fences to keep them out of the crops as 
they pass? 

Now, let us see who it is that wants a stock 
law. Is it the old citizens of the State that own 
the most of the land, pay the heaviest burthen 
of taxes. and have the most pasture land lying 
out? No: they aré not the men, except in 
some densely populated locality. Itisthe float- 
ing population of our country that have very 
little stock, and numbers of them have actual!y 
been farming without any fence, and damaging 
the stock that go on their crops. They are 
the men thatare talking of having a stock law 
to compel the old settlers to keep up their stock, 
so tbat they may farm on our prairies without 
fencing. 

If the Legislature will pass an act for the 
people to vote on the question at the next genera! 
election, and let every Jand holder vote; and if 
the majcrity vote for the law we will have it— 
that will be both Republican and Democratic: 
butif the Legislature will pass the law anyhow 
—let it bea State Jaw. For humanity’s sake, 
let us have no township Jaw—tiat will set the 
whole conntry in an uproar. W. H. P. 

Linn Co, Mo. 

Remarks—We would say that the article tu 
which this is a reply was written by one of the 
oldest citizens of the State and by one of the 
largest land owners, and he wants the law to 
save the enormous expense of fencing. We 
doubt the propriety of taking in a less quanti- 
ty than an entire county of Jand. We want to 
hear all of the arguments on both sides of this 
question, and invite correspondence on the 
subject. 


Another Revenue Decision. 

By a recent decision of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, farmers who go to market and sell their 
produce are brokers, and must pay a special tax. 
Farmers are exempt from special tax when 
selling their produce at the place of production, 
or inthe manner of pedlers. By selling at the 
market place, even though a different stand or 
station is taken every time, is not gelling in the 
manner of a pedler. ‘The farmer who is in the 





habit of going to the market place, and makes 
it his business to sell, should be required to pa 

aspecial tax accordingly. The etfect of sucha 
decision will be to drive the many small farmers 
and gardeners that are found immediately eur. 
rounding large towns and cities, from their 
avocation, and compel them to eell in such 
manner as to greatly inconvenience the public, 
It isasmall business on the part of the Govern. 
ment, and will be very burdensome upon the 
people. 


~~~ 


Jacksonville, Ills., Items. 

More Fine Hoes.—Mr. Jesse Rousey, of this city, 
received to-day, at the Union stock yards in this city, 
400 hogs, which weigh an average of 300 pounds gross, 
Mr. Rousey will ship these hogs to St. Louis to-morrow, 

Pork Packine 1n Peor1a.—To-day we were per- 
mitted to read a letter, dated the 3d inetant, from a 
gentlemen residing in Peoria, who has been engaged 
in the pork business for many years, in which he gays 
not a hog has been packed in that city this season.— 
Thirty-two thousand hogs were packed there last 
season, but this season he says that he is sure that 
not more than 15,000 or 20,000 will be packed. 

Saipments oF Live Stocx.—The following is a 
statement of the shipments of live stock from the sey- 
eral stations on the Toledo, Wabash and Western 
Railroad, for the week ending Saturday, December 4, 
1869: J.T. Alexander, Alexander, 448 cattle; W. W. 
MclIihaney, Berlin, 200 cattle; W. W. MolIlhaney, 
Tolena, 125 cattle; Bennett & Co., Alexander, 100 
cattle; T. H. Matkins, Catlin, 96 cattle; W. H. Platt 
& Co., Bement, 50 hogs; W. H. Dickenson, Bement, 
50 hogs; Brown & Read, Bement, 100 hogs; J. A. 
Bell, Sidney, 50 hogs; W. McCoy, Cerro Gordo, §0 


hogs; J. M. Houston, Bement, 50 hogs; Pharis & Co, 
Decatur, 150 hogs; Pharis & Co., Harristown, 50 hogs, 

Monster Hoes—Morcan County AGAINST THE 
Worup.—Yesterday there were received at the pack- 
ing house of Billings, Dayton & Co. in this city, 30 
hogs, purchased from Wm. T. Craig, of Morgan Co, 
the average weight of which was 565 pounds gross. 
The heaviest hog of this lot weighed 665 pounds, and 
the lightest 480 pounds. Besides this lot of nammoth 
hogs, there were received at the establishment named 
during yesterday, the following lots of large ani 
splendid bogs, all of Morgan county raising, vis:— 
From Thomas Denby, 21 hogs, the average weight of 
which was 443 pounds; from Jack Leach, 44 bogs, 
averaging 425 pounds; from Mathew Hart, 38 hogs, 
averaging 403 pounds; from Abraham Reed, 2 hogs, 
averaging 580 pounds ; and from Richard Hembrough, 
29 hogs, the average weight of which was 350 pounds. 
—Demvcrat. 








Live Stock 1n CoLorapo.—Probably the best herd 
of stock ever driven into Culorado arrived yesterday, 
and is stopping to-day at J. L. Bailey’s Bullebead 
corral. The berd consists of 65 full blood Spanish 
merino bucks, and 6 Leicestershire sheep (1 huck and 
5 ewes), belonging to Mr. H. B. Ring, of El Paso Co., 
fourteen miles below Colorado City; 42 Cashmere 
goats, from half to full blood, belonging to Mr. H. B, 
Ring and Mr. C. C. Welch, of Golden City, jointly; 
16 Cashmere goats, same as above, belonging to Mr. 
Welch and some other party whose name we have not 
learned, jointly. Three tull blood Durham bulls, be- 
lunging to B. M. Rose, of El Paso county, five miles 
helow Colorado City. This stock all came from 
Northern Illinois, from the best stock men and herds 
in thatregion. Itcame through in care of Dr. Water- 
man, of Wheaton, Illinois, by rail to Cheyenne, where 
it was met by Messrs. Ring and Rose, and drive 
down. It is designed for the improvement of the 
herds of the gentlemen named. The herd will leave 
to-morrow for the South, and those who want to see 
fine stock should call this evening or early in the 
morning.—Denver News, Ist. 





Manvuracturine Iv New Ornveans.—Manufactur- 
ing in New Orleans is gaining grovnd. Bones, boros, 
broom corn, etc , are now in demand to be worked up 
into something of morevalue. A large broom factory 
has just been erected and put in operation, and we 
presume quite an impetus in broom corn culture will 
thus be given. We rejoice that New Orleans is show: 
ing a spirit of enterprise in this matter, and we trust 
her march in material development will be unchecked 
and at a continually increasing ratio of strength and 





speed. 
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SAVING BACON. 


ciety so much the better. The winter meeting 


The following, which was a communication | of such societies or of their directors might be 


to the Southern Cultivator, will be tound to con-|connected with the convention. 


Let the time 


tain some suggestions that will be valuable to jand piace, the subjects for and order of discus- 
farmers in this latitude, though it was original-(sion be fixed and announced, and let a few men 
ly written for the benefit of the pork packers in| interest themselves in getting others interested, 


Dixie, and is more particularly adapted to 
them : 

“In higher latitudes I suppose there is but 
little difficulty in saving bacon, but in this, and 
south of this, I know that thousands of pounds 
are, if not totally, much injured yearly. 

“Hogs of any size should not be killed in any 
unsettled weather. ‘lhe wind should blow from 
the north-west, and ice be, in favorable places, 
at least a half inch thick, to constitute what we 
consider a good spell. The operation of kill- 
ing, scalding, scraping, etc., should be burried 
through as rapidly as possible, in order that 
those who have charge of the Jard department 
may get the fat in time to finish trying the day 
of killing, as this will cause the lard to be 
sweeter. 

“The hogs should be cut up as soon as pos- 
sible after the day’s killing has been accomplish- 
ed, and every piece covered with all the salt 
that will lay on it, without falling off, and 
epread over the smoke house, so that the ani- 
mal heat may have an opportunity of escaping 
by morning. Should the weather unexpectedly 
turn warm, I preter letting it lay spread until 
the second morning after being killed, in order 
to be certain that the animal heat is out of it. 
I then bave each piece rubbed with wet galt, 
on both sides: I wet the salt with boiling red 
pepper tea. Whether the red pepper tea ex- 
erts any influence in saving meat | cannot say, 
but suppose it does not; it gives the meat a good 
flavor, and the ealt being wet, causes its effect 
on the meat to be developed more rapidiy, 
which should be the object in every instance— 
as ours is a changeable and uncertain climate ; 
cold to day and warm to-morrow. I use about 
a teaspoonful each, of coda and saltpeter, to 
each joint, sprinkled on the fleshy side directly 
over the bone. 

Pack the pork in boxes or hogsheads, as close 
as possible. I use about a sack of Liverpool 
salt to the thousand pounds of pork, determin- 
ing that, if my pork does spoil, it shall not be 
for the want of salt—but it does not spoil, and 
I have never seen one tainted piece managed 
in this way. After remaining in the salt from 
three to five weeks, | rub a thick pa-te, com- 
posed of finely ground pepper and cane syr 
up, over the flesh side of each joint. Over 
this sprinkle fine meal or flour, and dot it with 
the hand as long as it will stick; bang it up 
Ido not believe a skipper would touch it in five 
years. 


FARMER®S’ CONVENTIONS. 

For the improvement of our agriculture, we 
need increased knowledge and an increased in 
terest in seeking for and applying this knowledge. 
Among the means by which both these things 
may be secured in some degree, are Farmers’ 
Conventions. Those engaged inepecial branches 
of agriculture have been more awake to the use- 
fulness of snch conventions than have general 
farmers. Thus we have Dairymen’s Areocia- 
tions. Sheep Breeders’ Associations, Bee Keep 
ers’ Societies, etc., holding annual conventions 
of interest and profit to all in attendance. 

State Agricultural Conventions, in connection 
with the annual meetings of the State Society or 
Board, have been found highly usefui in Eastern 
and in some of the Western States. These, 
however, have the disadvantage that a consid- 
erable expenditure of time and money is neces- 
sary On the part of those who attend them from 
distant parts of the State. To County Conven- 
tions this objection need not apply, and we would 
be glad to know that many such conventions 
will be held during the coming winter. They 
need require no elaborate preparations. It held 
under the auspices of the local Agricultural So- 








and we think there need be little difficulty in 
securing a good attendance. Then it the sub- 
jects have been well chosen—are practical ques- 
tions in which there is a general interest, the 
meeting could hardly fail ot being successful in 
giving to most some increase of knowledge, and 
to all increased interest and disposition to think 

If a suitable person can be obtained, a formal 
address or lecture may be advisable, but we would 
not make this an essential; we wou!d make the 
discussions the main feature.— Western Farmer. 
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CULTURE OF BROOM CORN. 

I have noticed several inquiries [says a corres. 
pondent in the Western Rural], in your paper 
from time to time in regard to broom corn cul 
ture, and having cultivated that crop tor some 
time, perhaps my experience may be of some 
benefit tosuch of your readers as propose raising 
it. Ihave lived fifteen years in this place, duriug 
which time, from small beginnings, broom corn 
has become a staple crop. and is now shipped 
by hundreds of tons from Galesburg, and other 
points on the C. & B. Railruad. Like nops, it 


is a special crop, 1equiring such an outlay of 


money for machinery, sheds, etc., that a person 
ought to raise 1t extensively for a term of years, 
or notat all. Good corn Jand will do for broom 
corn; but the newer and cleaner it is, the better. 
Get good seed—test it by sprouting before trust- 
ingit. Put itina barrel, and with asharp spade 
chop away at it until you think it chopped 
enough ; then chop as much longer. Don’t be 
afraid of cutting the kernels. It is important 
in order to have a good stand that the kernels 
be cut clean from shreds and from each other. 
Then run it through a fanning mill, and a bushel 
so cleaned will plant fourteen acres. We use a 
self-dropping planter that plants two rows at a 
time, and doee tlre work well. 


Tbe ground is prepared as for corn, except, of 


course, the marking. The planting time is trom 
May 10ih to June 20th, and I have seen good 
brush raised from seed planted July 4th; but it 
ie hest to have the planting done by the middle 
of June. Soon after planting, harrow thoroughly; 
then about the time the corn comes up roll it 
well. Commence to work it as soon as you can 
see the rows well; for it is important to give it 
a good clean start if you get a good crop. We 
use various styles of two horse cultivators, and 
by using care the first tending, ic can be laid by 
as cheaply as Indian corn. We use the hoe 
sometimes in wet seasons, and it might always 
pay to hoe, but we seldom do. 

When the brush is out in full size, which is 
generally about the first of September, we com- 
mence the most expensive part of the businees— 
harvesting. The cutting is mostly done here by 
the job by Swedes (wio are famous broom corn 
hands) at various prices, according tothe quality 
of the crop. Three good hands will cut an acre 
aday. It is first broke down in tables two rows 
across each other; the brueh is then cut and 
laid on alternate tables for convenience in load- 
ing. It should be gathered immediately, and 
hauled to the sheds where the seed is scraped 
off by either a single ord -uble cylinder or patent 
chain-scraper. ‘The latter is probably the best 
fora largecrop. Itis run by tour or six horses, 
and will clean what will make from two to four 
tonsof dry brushin aday. Wedo nothing with 
the seed, except to haul it away to rot. In tact, 
to get first quality of brush, the seed should be 
taken off while in the milk. Whatis needed 
for planting is Jeft to stand in the field until 
perfectly ripe. 

I will not undertake to give a description of 
sheds, the process of curing, baling, etc., as | 
have neither space nor time, and as any one 
going into the business should by all means 





visit a broom corn farm, and learn for himself 
in regard to sheds, machinery, etc. 

And now in regard to that most important 
question—will it pay? A prime article of green 
cured brush—that is, brush cut in season, cured 
in the shade and free from stains, and well baled 
—wi!l always sel] well at a paying price, while 
the market is frequently over-stocked with com- 
mon brush that won’t pay expenses. Whoever 
raises this crop ought to be prepared with ample 
— machinery, etc., and do everything 
well. 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.} 

ODDS AND ENDS-NO. 20. 

A FARMERS’ CONVENTION AGAIN. 

Well, seeing that Col. Colman has come to 
the rescue, and given us quite an articie on the 
subject and invited discussion in the Rural 
World, and although I had concluded to aban- 
don it as premature—I am now encouraged to 
resume the subject again, with the hope of in- 
ducing my brother farmers to think the matter 
over, and then give us their views through the 
Rural World. The Col. well says, “‘Now, there 
can be no question as to the utility and impor- 
tance of holding Farmers’ C-nventions” But 
to the balance of the sentence that follows: 
“Seeing that the occupations and resulte of 
farming are a sort of foundation upon which the 
prosperity of most other occupations rest,” I 
must be allowed to take exception ; or, at least 
to the expression, “are a sort of foundation.” 
Now, will the Colonel, or any body else, tell 
me of a single occupation that does not alone 
solid/y rest upon the reeults of farming? Not 
ove in tue whoie range ol civilized society. To 
speak of it in this way seems to me to bea 
letting down or weakening of the great impor- 
tance of the subject. But I frankly confess, I 
do not believe the Colonel intended any such 
thing—ft wae only an unguarded slip of his 
pen, whep, perhaps, @ thousand other things 
were crowding bis mind. But I deem it im- 
portant not to Jet it pass unnoticed, coming 
from such @ bigh source, because the great 
trouble always has been, and still is, that we 
farmers always have, and do still, under-estimate 
our noble calling. And when we ourselves do 
it by daily example, how can we expect others 
to properly estimate us? Brother farmers, my 
object ia, to get you to think —thiok radically (I 
do not mean in the present political significa- 
tion of the term), soundly, methodically and 
rationally. If you wit] do this, I have no fears 
but that action—judicious action—will tollow 
as a natural covsequence. You will soon see 
that we are not occupying our true position in 
society; you will soon see that there is no sort of 
necessity for us to continue to be the drudges 
and slaves of all classes of mankind. We shall 
then be able to assert and maintain our true 
position, which is the noblest of all the earth. 
But while we truckle to politicians and purely 
political parties, we shall remain the very serfs 
of creation. For God’s sake, and bumanity’s 
sake, and for our own sake, let us abandon 
them and eeek a nobler plane on which to ad- 
vance human progress. The age in which we 
live, and the times, are propitious for this great 
reform. The facilities for the inter-communica- 
tion of thought and for the concentration of 
effort and action on a given point—are all 
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favorable to this great achievement. And 
where can we look with so encouraging prospect 
of success, as to the agricultural class? And 
through what medium so honest, unselfish and 
noble in sentiment, as the agricultural press of 
the country? The religious press is divided 
into conflicting sects and isms, and read only 
by adhering classes and votaries. The scien- 
tific press is limited, and confined to its favorite 
pursuit. The influence of our so-called literary 
press is, to a very large extent, corrupting ; 
and the political press of the day, is not only 
corrupting, but positively disgusting, to the 
honest mind. We challenge the refutation of 
these statements. Then, brother farmers, let us 
rally to the support of our press, the hope of 
our country, the palladium of our prosperity, 
and—may I not say—of our liberties! Try. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO ?P 


Eps. Rurat Worp: In your valuable paper 
of the 20th of Nov. I read two articles—one 
headed, “Odds and Ends, No. 18,” and the other, 
“Our Tariff,” that set me to thinking. They 
contain truth, and a fearful truth. But we, ot 
the poorer class of the farming community— 
what shall, what can, we do? We are not in- 
telligent, nor educated, nor independent enough, 
to change our present condition. We are hem- 
med in, everywhere, and on all sides. With 
the present prices of our grain, namely, wheat 
(our staple product), we are losing money, and 
many of us will gotoruin. We are not paid 
for our hard work ; and in the most deplorable 
condition are our poor renters, who have to pay 
from $4 to $5 rent (cash) per acre, and in many 
instances from $25 to $40 rent per year for the 
use of a poor house, stable and some outbuild- 
ings, besides. 

Of course the fault lays, to a great extent, on 
the farmers themselves. In expecting good 
crops and good prices, they bought, in the fore- 
part of last summer, all kinds of machinery 
for the use of the next harvest. (The agent in 
Highland sold about $20,000 worth of all kinds 
—reapers, threshing- machines, etc.) In this 
way, they tightened their already in part straight- 
ened circumstances. Shall, or can, we change 
our mode of farming just now? It could be 
done in part, perhaps, if the farmer had always 
the ready mouey to buy the best kinds of seeds, 
the best improved stock of all kinds, and culti- 
vated his land in the best manner possible, 
with the newest and best kind of implements, 
and so on; but, for the present, at least, most 
of it is out of the question. The farmer must 
be satisfied, now, to keep his present common 
stock in good order; if he can’t build a good 
barn for his stock, he must content himself 
with a good shed, covered and inclosed with 
straw; if he can’t fix up a tight hog-pen with a 
good wooden floor, he is again compelled to use 
a straw covered pen, and has to feed the corn 
on the open ground (a bad plan any how); and, 
again, if he has not the means for building a 
glass house for his chickens, a common good 
shed, to keep rain and wind off, will do too. 
Such are the plain facts.. As a natural conse 
quence, when our Western farmers suffer and 
have no money to spend, then the town and 
city folks must suffer too. All kinds of trade 
will feel the same calamity to some extent. 

I believe one reason why most of our farm 
products range so low, may be found in the over 
production of the West. Year after year, new 
land is brought under cultivation; and a half 
crop will feed our whole population; and, if 
there is no export for our surplus of cereals (and 
there is none, and according to the article “Our 
Tariff,” can be no export, in consequence of the 
high protective tariff, to feed the Eastern mo- 
nopolists)—then, what can we do? 





I agree with Mr. “Try” in most of his sen- 
tences, but I can’t see that we can raise the 
price of our produce to our own will. It looks) 
something like a strike. The rich farmer of} 
course can withhold selling his wheat for such! 
a low price as now, as long as he has a mind) 
to, but the poor man is bound to sell it at any| 
price, whether he likes it or not, to pay off! 
his debts and feed and clothe his family. 

One step in the right direction will be, in my 
opinion, the removal of the Capital from Wash- 
ington to St. Louis: it soold break, perhaps, 
ina measure, the power of the Eastern monopo- 
lists, Croesuses and swindlers of New York city, 
and should be welcomed by all classes of our 
Western population. I believe this bail is 
already put in motion, and it is only a question 
of time. 

I want to say one word to my brother farm- 
ers: Could nothing be done in the way of start- 
ing a monster petition to our National Congress, 
and demand a change of things? If anything 
can be done in that direction, let us call on our 
independent, wealthy and most influential farm- 
ers and their friends in the Western States; 
men of patriotism and energy, and interested in 
the welfare of the hard-working classes, to take 
the lead in this noble matter—the farmers and 
all our depressed people will follow. Let our 
Western representatives in Congress know that 
we, the people of the West, want a change, and 
that we don’t want to be oppressed any further 
by Eastern monopolists and Eastern corpora- 
tions. 

I don’t know whether I am right or wrong in 
the above suggestions; all I can say is, it is 
well meant. I would like to bear the opinion 
of my fellow tarmers upon this subject. 

Madison Co., Ill., Nov. 23. One or Many. 

FOREST TREES. 

Now is the time to save seed and nutsto plant 
next spring. The black walnut is one of the 
most valuable trees to plant. Gather the nuts 
and lay them in a pile, covered with leaves, corn 
buts, or any such thing, and let them freeze and 
thaw till spring, and plant. Chestnuts should 
be saved 1n clean sand, a little moist, in a box, 
and buried in the surface of the ground, where 
they will freeze. 

Weat the West do not like the yellow locust; 
the borers or worme eat the trees and destroy 
them. But the best of all forest trees to plant 
is the European larch. It is the principal tree 
planted in Europe for timber; it is the most 
lasting for posts; it 1s used for ship timber, 
wagons and carts, hay racks, ladders, and the 
many such uses constantly wanted on the farm, 
besides railroad ties, telegraph poles, &c. 
Timber should be planted thickly together, 
that it may grow tall and straight; then thin 
out for poles as the trees grow. Our Western 
farmers are beginning to set the European larch. 
They are mostly imported from the old country 
when one and two yearsold. But we should be 
very careful who imports them; it is simply a 
matter of life and death with them. My neigh- 
bor got them through the wrong importers, and 
noneofthem grew. I set 25,000 obtained through 
the right importers, and they all grew. Persons 
accustomed to handling nursery stock are the 
right ones to apply to. The wood and root ot 
the larch, like the evergreens, contains a resiny 
substance, which, if once dried in the least, is 
fatal to the root. Apply tosome good nursery- 
man who deals in evergreens—and apply now 
this fall, and you will be likely to get them in 
the spring. The larch starts its growth very 
early in the spring, and it must be set out early. 
—Suel Foster, in Germantown Telegraph. 


Perry Co. Acr. and Mecu. Society—Pursuant to 
legal notice given, more than twenty of the freehold- 
ers of Perry Co., Mo, who had heretofore petitioned 
the County Court of said county to organize and in- 
corporate an Agricultural, Horticultural and Me- 
chanical Society, met at the Court House in Perry- 























ville. Col. R. M. Brewer was called to the chair, 


just as I do). 


| 
and James C. Noell was appointed Secretary. On 


motion, Secs. 1 and 2of Chap. 60 Gen. Stat. of Mo., 
were read by the Secretary in explanation of the ob- 
jectof the meeting. The following named gentlemen, 
members of this Society, were unanimoasly clected 
Directors thereof for one year and until their suc- 
cessors are elected, to-wit: R. M. Brewer, C. A, 
Mann, Emanuel Estel, Geo. M. Shaner, Isadore Lay- 
ton, J. C. McBride, J. C. Doerr, J. H. Abernathy and 
Wm. Conrad. Perry Co., Mo. Nov. 27, 


Vhe Apiary. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
BEE SACRIFICERS AGAIN. 


“The following epitaph, taken from a German 
work, might properly be placed over every pit of 
brimstoned bees: 








HERE RESTS, 


Cut off from useful labor, 
A Colony of 
INDUSTRIOUS BEES, 
BASELY MURDERED 
By Its 
UNGRATEFUL AND IGNORANT 
OWNER. 

Killing bees for their honey was, unquestionably, 
an invention of the dark ages, when the human fam- 
ily had lost—in Apiarian pursuits, as well as in other 
things—the skill of former ages. In the times of 
Aristotle, Varro, Columella and Pliny,such a barbar- 
ous practice did not exist.”—Langstroth on the Honey 
Bee, page 239. 

In the Rural World of November 20th, Mr. 
J. W. Greene ( who claims to be a scientific 
apiarian), of Chillicothe, Mo., replies to a 
former article of mine, in the same paper 
of October 30th, on “ Bee Sacrificers,” in 
which he not only takes exceptions to what I 
wrote, but misquotes me altogether. For fear 
the readers of your valuable paper might think 
Mr. Greene’s arguments unanswerable and a 
stunner to myself, I wish to have a word to say 
in reply to his criticisms, &c. 

He says that he thinks there are two sides to 
the question—which may he true; but if he 
cannot give better arguments for his side than 
he has done, there 1s, in my opinion, but one 
side, and that side Mr. G. is noton. He says 
that I propose to dispose of the question by 
bluffly asserting that, “to say the least, it is 
very cruel.” ‘That was certainly put very mild: 
had I put the word cowardly in place of crued it 
would have been more appropriate. 

It is ridiculous for bee-killers to call themselves 
apiarians (and there are thousands who think 
Would it not be ridiculous for 
aman to call himself a‘‘fruitist,”” who cut down 
his trees to get the fruit? 

Bee-killers are afraid of their bees, that is 
the reason they kill them—but have not man- 
liness toown up toit. Whoever saw any of 
them handle their bees, or give them any atten- 
tion whatever? except to hive the swarms, which, 
by-the,by, no one is afraid to do, as bees are 
then filled with honey and thereby rendered 
perfectly harmless. 

Persons perusing Mr. Greene’s article, who 
had not read mine, would suppose that I had 
said, ‘tall the conscience bee killers had could 
be put in a mosquitoe’s eye,” when I said no 
such thing—for I doubt very much if the con- 
science of all the bee-killers put together could 
be seen by the most powerful microscope known. 
What I did say was, “I thought all the con- 
science the bee killers that 1 came across bad, 


could be put in a mosquitoe’s eye,” &c. This 
is said to be a free country. Every man and 
woman has a right to his or ber opinion. Mr. 


G. seems to be troubled with a little conscience, 
which will, | hope, have a tendency to prevent 
him in future from resorting to the ‘brimstone 
practice.” 

He says “‘persons will and should keep and 
dispose of their bees in the most profitable way 
they know of, of course avoiding all unnecessary 
torture.” ‘These are my sentiments exactly— 
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providing they have taken pains to know the 
proper way. I contend that it is more profit- 
able not to kill than é kill bees; and according 
to Mr. G.’s own statement he proves such to 
be the fact, as he says in his article ‘he has 
cleared $25 on some of his best colonies this 
year.” Now, suppose he had allowed his bees 
to have their own way, as all ‘“‘bee-sacrificers”’ 
do, and in the fall, “like them,” when the in- 
dustrious little bee-ings cannot defend them- 
selves, by stealih sneak up to their hives and 
torture them with “tire and brimstone” until 
they gave up the ghost—what could he sell his 
brimstone honey for? Could he realize $25 a 
hive? There are always large quantities of 
bee-bread in the cells with the honey, and it 
being capped over with honey on the top, it is 
often taken for clear honey; but, when the 
combiscut into, parties purchasing such stuft will 
discover that they have been sold. One firm 
on Broadway, in this city, has 7,000 pounds of 
brimstone honey which they cannot dispose of 
at any price. If the honey was strained, it 
would not be free from all taste of bee-bread, 
moths, worms, cocoons deposited in the éells by 
the bees reared in them, and dead carcasses of 
bees 

He says: “In what respect is it more cruel to 
kill bees than cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry and the 
like?” Thatis not a fair comparison, as cattle, 
hogs, sheep, etc., were created aud intended for 
consumption as food for man, while bees were 
intended to be co-producers with man and for 
his benefit, as, when properly cared for, they 
will not only put up enough of their delicious 
stores for themselves, but will yield an abund- 
ance for their keepers. The cruelty consists 
not only in unnecessary slaughter of helpless 
insects—but it also diminishes the supply of 
their products. Not satisfied with such flimsy 
logic, he goes turther, and wants to know “‘why 
itis more cruel for man to kill worker bees, 
than for workers to kill off the drones, or drive 
them out to freeze and die of starvation ?” 


Pshaw! such an argument as that is too ab- 
surd to be worth discussing. Drones are created 
to fertilize the young queens, and when their 
functions are through with, they are no longer 
required, as they do nothing whatever except 
to destroy the honey—and as they are powerful 
big eaters, unless they are dispatched the colony 
would not have sufficient supplies to last them 
through the winter. 

He says—‘‘Notall men can nor will be scien- 
tific apiculturists; yet many, pretty good farmers, 
with no bee information and (ittle care and cost, 
HAVE HUNDREDS Of colonies of bees accumulate 
on their hands.” That would be all very nice 
if it was only a Fact! Can he point out one 
instance where brimstone bee killers have had 
hundreds of colonies of bees accumulate on their 
hands? L[, fer one, do not believe he can do 
80, for it is well known that some years bees do 
not swarm at all, and then, again, thousands 
of stocks often perish for want of care, or with 
some disease. Look at last year for illustration, 
when colonies of bees perished by the thousands. 

He says—‘'This fall, in Ais part of the coun- 
try, colonies of bees would average fifty pounds 
of honey to the hive, ready sale at 20 cents per 
pound, which would bring $1,000, and hives 
left, worth $1 each. There would be no loss of 
time in selling boney.” 

It isan easy matter to make calculations like 
the above on paper, but when it comes to be 
carried out, it would turn out to be quite a dif- 
ferent thing. Oh, no! there would be no loss 
of time in selling trimstoned honey ; not any; 
everybody likes it—’tis real fine! Gracious! 
there would be no loss of time in torturing 100 
stands of bees todeath and removing the honey ! 

Perhaps Mr. Greene has allowed his bees to 
fill their hives so full of honey that they cannot 
winter safely—as too much honey is just as bad, 
if not worse, than too little; hives with few bees 
and plenty of honey, are not worth much the fol- 
lowing season : and he now wishes to dispose of 





them ; and thinking, no doubt, it a good oppor- 
tunity to advertise without paying the printer— 
replies to my article in order todo so, Got any 
more brickbats to throw this way brother Greene ? 
St. Louis, Dec. 1, 1869. L. C. Waite. 


Wm. Arnold, of Randolph, Vt., has been held 
to bail in the sum of $200, to answer in the county 
court for killing three swarms of bees.—Ex. 


A Prouiric Hiveor Honey Makers.—In 1847, 
when Mr. Nicholas Ozenberger settled out on 
Hundred-and-Two, one mile east of Corby’s 
Mill, he bought and set down in his yard, a 
bee-bive made of a two-feet section of a hollow 
linn tree, eighteen inches in diameter. Mr. 
Ozenberger has got that hive yet, and it has 
been tenanted by an industrious colony for lo, 
these twenty-two years! The line of succession 
has been imperceptibly transmitted, and the 
stock has always been good, the yield each 
summer being from thirty to fifty pounds of 
honey. Last summer fifty pounds were taken 
trom them. They have also yielded over fifty 
swarms or other colonies, averaging more than 
two each season. In 1868, four swarms issued 
from this hive, and all did well. Mr. Ozen- 
berger sold $80 worth of honey last Monday in 
this city.— St. Joe Herald. 


Answers to Gorrespondents. 


Waite Dorkine Fowis.—Hon. N. J. Colman: Can 
you inform me where I can get the White Dorking 
Fowls. Iam asubscriber for the “Rural World”—I 
would not be without it for twice the price of it. 

St. Charles, Mo. P. P. 0. 

ANSWER—Most breeders of fancy poultry have 
them for sale. By writing to such, you could doubt- 
lees obtainthem. Thank you for your good words 
for the “Rural World.” 























Eps. Rurau Wortp: How may I know when Broom 
corn isripe enough to table; how long must it stand 
after tabling, before cutting; what is the best, com- 


+|}mon and cheapest way, to prepare it for market, and 


when the best time to send to market? 

We have a turkey which has laid one setting of 
eggs and is now setting on them, having raised one 
gang of turkeys last spring. Is this common with 
the turkey ? 8. 

ANSWER—Wi!l some of our readers, conversant 
with handling Broom corn, please reply. Our cor- 
respondent will find an article on Broom corn in the 
present number. 

The hen turkey is a good one and must be well 
cared for. Sometimes a turkey will do such things, 
but not often at this season. They frequently how- 
ever raise two broods a year. 





Essay on Hepe1nc—ZJ. P. Taylor, of Marshall, Mo. 
wants to know where he can get Dunlap’s Essay on 
Osage Hedging. We presume by inclosing postage 
stamp to Hou. M. L. Dunlap, Champaign, IIl., he 
could obtain it. 


Horse Department. 
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Large Chests in Horses. 

Horses that are round or “barrel-chested,” 
are invariably more muscular and enduring than 
those of the oppositekind. Scientific sportsmen 
are, in a great measure, guided in their opinion 
of a horse’s racing qualifications by his girth 
just behind his shoulders. By this test a well- 
known jockey told the reputation and prowess 
of the celebrated racer ‘‘Plenipotentiary” almost 
trom the period of his birth. Cattle dealers and 
butchers, in like manner, judge by the chests 
and shoulders of cows and pigs what amount of 
fat they are likely to gain in the process of feed- 
ing. All animals that have large lungs are re- 
markable for the vigor of their appetite, and for 
the facility with which they appropriate their 
nutriment. Such animals will feed upon the 
coarsest hay and straw, while their less fortu- 
nately constructed companions are fattened by 
no kind of food. An amusing anecdote is told 
of a simpleton, who, in trying to sell his horse, 
declared that “the animal’s eating was a mere 
nothing.” The intelligence would, contrary to 


intention, have sufficed‘te ruin the prospects of 
sale, but that the buyer, with a rare discrimin- 
ation inferred from the horse’s chest that the 
capacity of his appetite bad been unwittingly 
mis-stated. He bought him on the hazard of 
an opinion, and had no reason to repent his 
judgment.— Ruralist. 
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Equine Sacaciry. — There is a horse at the 
Government corral at this place, noted for 
loosening the knot of the halter-strap with 
which he is tied. It is useless to tie him with 
an ordinary knot. He will work the strap 
loose with his teeth and go about the corral 
just when he chooses. There is a well in the 
yard from which al] the Government stock are 
watered. Day before yesterday the pump—a 
force pump, worked by brakes—got out of order, 
and no water could be obtaiued. The animals 
were taken to the creek close by for water. The 
horse referred to refused to drink, was taken to 
his stall and tied as usual. In a few minutes 
he deliberately untied his halter, walked over to 
the pump, and finding no water in the trough 
where he was accustomed to drink, at once 
seized the brake with his teeth and worked it 
up and down several times, then put his nose 
to the spout, evidently expecting water to come. 
Again and again, for nearly five minutes, did 
he seize the brake and work it, and then put 
his nose to the spout. Finding his efforts use- 
less, he walked off, evidently disappointed.— 
Several of the hands at the corral, and others, 
witnessed the above. and can testify to its cor- 
rectness.— Austin (Texas) Republican. 
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A Har Mire Tracx.—A good half-mile race 
track can be made as follows: For inside fence 
lay off two paraliel straight lines each 600 feet 
long and 452 4-10th feet apart, taking care that 
a cross-line from the end of one to the end of the 
other will form an exact right angle, and then 
run a perfect curve at each end upon a radius 
of 226 2-10th feet. The curves can be conven- 
iently made by placing a firm peg in the centre 
of the cross-line referred to, to which a wire can 
be attached ; then measure off 226 2-10th feet of 
the wire, and at that distance put down pegs 
corresponding with the panels of fence desired. 
A track thus constructed will measure an exact 
half-mile three feet from the inside fence. Of 
course the outside fence will be placed according 
to the width of track desired. For public pur- 
poses, the homestretch should be not less than 
60 feet wide, and the remainder of the track 
from 40 to 50. For a private training track 
much less width will besufficient. The outside 
of the curves should be raised above the inside, 
with a regular grade of about an inch to each 
foot of the width of the track.— Spirit of the Times. 
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ConTRACTION OF THE FeEet.—I have a horse 
that commenced going lame last spring in his 
fore feet, and at times did not show it; then, 
again, he would be very lame. I think it is 
contraction of the feet; his heels have become 
narrow, but the frog is all right as far as can be 
seen. Will you be kind enough to tell me in 
your next issue the best way to treat it? 

Answer.—The best means of improving the 
growth and form of contracted feet is, to remove 
the shoes, and apply a mild blister to the coro- 
net; turn the horse into a roomy box and let 
him stand on tan or saw-dust during two or 
three months. The feet should be washed about 
twice a week with hot water, in which a handiul 
of common salt is dissolved, and afterward the 
coronet and entire hoof should be well dreased 
with the following mixture: Take whale oil, 
three parts; oil of tar, one pint—mix, and apply 
with a hair brush.—Spirit of the Times. 





Corn gives warmth to the horse. Therefore, 
where his work continues the same, givea little 
more corn as the weather becomes coid. Bat if 





the work falls off, as in winter, the feed of corn 
may be decreased. 
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THE WEEPING BIRCH. 
A REMINISCENCE. 
In a recent number of the Aural World, under 


the head of “Notes on the Best Ornamental 
Trees” (copied), occurs the following: ‘‘ Weep- 
ing Birch—A Scotch tree, very graceful! in the 
landscape, with light, airy foliage aud pleasing 
habit.” 

This is saying a great deal for it—bat, is this 
all? To our mind it is one of the most, if not 
the moat elegant and handsome of al! ornamental 
trees. 

The growth of the bead is cylindrical, some- 
what irregularly so; wiih long, slender, droop- 
ing branches; starting out one tier above another, 
carrying down ihe pendulous appearance from 
top to bottom of the tree; head not dense, but 
rather open, lightand airy; thesilvery whiteness 
ofthe bark of the stem and larger branches, seen 
through the slender branchlets—these, together 
with the small, dark green, suining foliage, 
all combine to render it one of the most charm. 
ing of all medium-sized trees. 

On our recent trip through Great Britain, we 
first caught sight of this tree as we were sailing 
up the Clyde, and admired it. They were in 
the parks and similar plantations of the wealthy 
there ; sometimes singly, sometimes grouped as 
an outside to other trees, and in every situation 
they looked beautiful. We afterwards saw it, 
not in great abundance, in all parts of the coun- 
try—but attaining much larger dimensions and 
loftier proportions in the south of England 
than in Scotland. 

But to the reminiscence: Myself and travel 
ing companion, On one Occasion, hired a “‘wag- 
gonette” to convey us toa railway station, eight 
miles distant, from one country town to another. 
It wasa lovely August evening, rain had been 
falling during the middle of the day, but now 
it had cleared off, and the sun was shining 
faintly ; the air was balmy and genial ; no dust, 
no glaring sun, no stifling heat, no piercing 
guste—a more delightful time for a country ride 
could not possibly be had. We were riding 
through scenes familiar to our childhood and 
youth, over a smooth and ever-winding road, 
through a landscape ever varied, ever new.— 
Now, on the right, we pass the “‘ White House 
Farm,” where our maternal great grandfather 
lived, and our grandfather was born; on the 
left, “‘Chertham,” where others of our kin had 
lived; on the right, again, ‘the Grange,” where 
eur own first lessons in gardening were had; 
and, a few miles beyond, the Village Chureh- 
yard, where repose the remains of both the 
above maternal ancestors, and others of the 
same family. Was not this hallowed ground to 


us? Is it any wonder that we admired the 
trees that grew by the road-side, and on the 
adjacent plantations, as we rode along? Is it 
any wonder that we gave expressions to our 
admiration? We did, and were overheard by 
our Jehu, who joined in with us to our mutual 
delight. He was an elderly man, intelligent, 
communicative; was born at the place we were 
going to; had vibrated all his life between it 
and the place we set out from; was familiar 
with every foot of ground between; knew the 
> |history of every farm, mansion or village, we 
passed ; moreover, was something of a horticul- 
turist, as we had previously found out by his 
little garden at home, which, though but a few 
feet, between the house and the street, was well 


filled with flowers, including a dozen or so of fine 
standard roses, which he knew all by name, and 
evidenced quite a taste fur flowers and trees, 
although a regular horseman. Observing that 
we were noticing and commenting on the differ 
ent places, trees and things of interest, as we 
rode along, he asked us if he should show us the 
handsomest tree he had ever seen? Of course 
we gladly assented, thinking we would like to 
see what it could be, and to take the measure 
of the old man’s judgement. On we rode another 
nile or two, gaping with strained eyes, when 
the old man suddenly stopped and pointed out 
the tree that had claimed his admiration for 
many @ vear: it was a ‘“‘ Weeping Birch.” 
There it stood on the bank by the road-side, the 
largest of its kind tall, cylindrical, graceful— 
but the great feature of the tree was, the extreme 
length and slendernessof its pendulous branches, 
hanging in vertical streams almost tothe ground 
We agreed with our guide, that it certainly was 
a remarkably beautifu' tree, and doubted if we 
had ever seen a bandsomer one; from that time 
to the end of our journey we were fast friends, 
and kept the genial old soul plied with ques- 
tions about everything we saw, all of which he 
answered cheertully; and the enjoyment we 
believe was mutual. C..8 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
Strawberry Culture. 

No strawberry grower need expect a good 
crop of berries, unless he spreads a good coat 
of wheat or oat straw over his vines. Better 
pay ten dollars per ton than let them go without 
any mulching. Three years ago we tried the 
experiment of leaving one bed, or land, without 
any mulching, and there were few berries— 
hardly worth gathering. The patch which was 
mulched, produced a fine crop, the yield being 
near one hundred bushels per acre. Had we 
not put on a good coat of straw, the yield on 
two and a half acres would not have been more 
than thirty or thirty-five bushels. This experi- 
ment proved that my time and cost of straw 
were well paid for. The quantity of straw used 
per acre should be about two and a half tons, 
the first season. After the first season, we 
would put on one and a half tons. I[ baul my 
straw over each bed, and throw off in piles in 
the middle of the bed, ten steps apart. Former- 
ly I left roads wide enough for a wagon, every 
three beds: I found this a waste of land, and 
double the labor to scatter the straw—hence, 
the past season, I adopted the plan of going over 
each bed with wagon and team; the rows and 
plants were not damaged in the least, the ground 
being dry enough not to hurt the plants. 

In spring, as soon as plants begin to grow, 








we rake the straw into middles, and leave it 





until the crop is taken off. Some growers ad- 
vocate raking the straw entirely off the beds, 
and cultivate one time before fruiting ; but we 
do not approve of this, having seen the trouble 
of one of our neighbora who tried this way.— 
When he came to put the straw back, the spring 
rains and the warm sun had rotted it—it was 
so broken up he could not get more than half 
his beds covered. The consequence was, he had 
a fine lot of dirty berries for market, which re- 
turned no pay for his extra pains and labor. 
The ground being hoed up loose and light, 
made the rain scatter dirt all over his berries 
that had nostraw around the plants. Our plan 
is, to rake the straw in the middle of the rows, 
and around the plants. If weeds come before 
berries are ripe, mow or cut them above the top 
of the ground with the hoe, and never stir the 
soil until after the crop is gathered. 
Pevely, Mo. B. Frank Suira. 





—_— 


Canning Establishment. 

The following is a private letter, but we have 
taken the liberty to publish it: 

Cot. Cotman: As you were appointed last 
winter on a Committee to Report on Fruit Can- 
ning Establishments, it may be of some use to 
you to know the details of an experiment, in 
which Mr. G. Wilgus and myself have been 
engaged the past season. 

This experiment has been made under the 
difficulties incident to inexperience in the busi- 
ness, and consequently the expenses bave been 
higher than they would have been under more 
favorable circumstances. The peaches we em- 
ployed were of the best varieties, as the Large 
Early York, Late Crawford, Old Mixon, Smock 
and Heath Cling. These were assorted in the 
shop; those which were soft and a little past 
ripe, were put up in large cans as jam, for the 
use of bakers, &.; and the firm, ripe peaches, 
were put into 2- -pound commercial cans. 

The peaches were pared by hand, and cut 
in halves or quarters and put into the cans, 
filling them full; then pouring in hot water 
enough to fill up the spaces. An ounce of white 
sugar was added to each can. The cans were 
then soldered up tight, placed in frames or racks, 
and placed in a vat of boiling water. They 
were first submerged from five to ten minutes to 
test the cans. The leaks were repaired, and a 
small hole opened in the cover for the escape 
of the air. The holes were then closed up, and 
the cans again submerged in the vat and boiled 10 
minutes, when they were lifted out and stacked 
to cool. The jam was made by boiling the 
peaches (pared and cut) in a large boiler, and 
then filling into the large cans and sealing up 
while hot. 

The expense account stands about as follows: 
Cost of 2th. cans per doz., with _— 





from Chicago, about . 1 00 

Peaches (at $1.50 per bushel), per dox- 
en cans, 50 
Solder and soldering per dozen, 25 
Other labor, paring, &c.,, per doz., 15 
Packing boxes, per dozen, é 10 
Laquering and labelling, per dozen, 10 
Total, $2.10 


To this must be added the expense of putting 
up the furnace, buying the vats and other appa- 
ratus, and one man’s time and labor for three 
months. We put up 500 dozen 2-pound cans, 
and 500 gallons of the jam. The expense un- 
doubtedly coul:l be somewhat reduced by opera 
ting on a larger scale, and employing steam; 
manufacturing the cans, &c. Gao. Vaszy. 
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Gardeners and Gardening. 

Eps. Rurat Worip: Some time ago I wrote, 
recommending the practice of labelling plants 
—at the same time tried to prove that it would 
be a means of advancing horticultural and flo- 
ricultural interests among us. During the pres- 
ent season I have had the fullest proofs of the 
existence of one great hindrance to this growth. 
It is this: So many are going about professing 
themselves to be first-class gardeners, many of 
whom may, perhaps, never have dug more than 
a square foot of ground, or planted one cabbage 
plant. ’Tis but a short time since, I was walk- 
ing round a place with one of these ‘professors’ 
(it happened we were passing by a verbena), 
when, with all greatness he remarked: ‘Bless 
me, you have a fine Bervenear there!” These, 
and such like remarks, at once reminded me ot 
what I had been told but a few days before by 
a person of St. Louis, who has been at a great 
outlay to make a really fine place with large 
plant-houses and other conveniences, for the 
growth of fruits and flowers, but was disappoint. 
edin not being able to get a good practical gar- 
dener who would take care of that committed to 
his charge full three years—each one being 
excellent gardeners while applying for the place, 
but only turning out to be professors. This 
sort will, if they cannot get fair wages, work 
for little, knowing of themselves they are worth 
but little: but they are soon found out; their 
race is soon run, and another soon has to fill 
his position, not quite so good—thus are em- 
ployers worried. At last the good gardener 
applies. He says what he is, butall confidence 
is lost, regarding a man being what he professes 
to be, having been duped so many times. But, 
ifa person must be had, he is offered rather 
less wages than that of a common laborer: 
this he will not accept, feeling himself a man 
and worth more, and so, with feelings hurt, be 
will rather go and work ona farm for little with 
but little responsibility than to be called the 
gardener at another place with much responsi- 
bility and taking less than laborers’ wages. 

Then, on the one hand, employers are com- 
pletely tired out of trying to satisfy their desires 
of possessing a good gardener; on the other 
hand, gardeners of any experience entirely quit 
their business, because it is of no use to them. 
In this way, gardeners and gardening are driven 
out of the land. 

Can anything be done to remedy this evil? 
The only way I can think of, is this: To make 
the Rural World a special medium of advertise- 
ment for those wanting employment as garden 
ers, and, also, of those wanting gardeners: 
and if you, sirs, could only spare a few minutes 
for conversation with such as apply for situa- 
tions—though I am fully aware that you could 
not positively decide upon the merits of a man 
by afew minutes’ talk—yet, you might perhaps 
be better able to judge than such could who are 
net practically concerned in the matter. 

Tam anxious for gardeners and gardening ; 
and I think that, after a young man has given 
Sway several years of his time and labor to gain 
& knowledge of his business, he ought, any way, 
te be entitled to a position a little different to 
these who perhaps never knew what a flower 





was until they were out of employment and 
were then (all at once) professors. 





Growing Peppermint. 

Peppermint is very extensively cultivated in 
St. Joseph county, Michigan. We thiok as 
much as 10,000 pounds of oil have been distilled 
there in a single year. Peppermint may be 
grown from the seeds, but it is easier to propa- 
gate it by division of the roots. For starting a 
plantation, it would be desirable to sow the seed 
in drills the year before. The planting and field 
culture of peppermint is much the same as that 
of strawberries. Roots one year old are the best 
torsetting. They are putin a ligbt furrow about 
one foot apart, and the earth@rawn slightly over 
them. In three or four weeks the roots will be 
firmly established, and will require hoeing at 
least three times during the season. After the 
firet year the field requires little attention, ex 
cept to pull up the weeds. About every fourth 
year the tield is plowed up, and we understand 
that sufficient roots sprout up to renew the field. 
The plants are cut when in full blossom, and 
before the first Jeaves begin to fall off, which 
general'y occurs about the last of August; al- 
though it 1s sometimes harvested as Jate as Oct. 
The first crop produces the best oil, the highest 
yield to the acre, and the largest amount of oil 
to the herbage.— Grocer. 





{Reported for Colman’s Rural World. } 
Meramec (Mo.) Horticultural Society. 
Eureka Scuoou House, Dee. 2. 

The Acnual Meeting was held. L. D. Votaw, Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

The Secretary read his Annual Report, which, after 
noticing the events of the year in more immediate 
counection with the progress of the Society, suggest- 
ed action being taken in regard to Agricultural Col- 
leges; the representation of Horticultural and Town- 
ship or District Agricultural Societies, in the State 
Board of Agriculture; an increased appropriation 
by the Legislature to the Entomologist, sos to have 
every copy of the edition of his Report fully illustra- 
ted,and an entomological cabinet fur the State form 
ed; and to the importance of the recent changes io 
the time table of the P. R. R., as meeting the wants 
and suiting the convenience of persons living ata 
distance from the depots, and as being peculiarly 
suited to women and children who had to travel; the 
plowing match; and sweepstakes premiums on all the 
domestic products offered at the regular meetings. 

The report was referred to a committee, to carry 
out the bints therein. 

The Librarian made a verbal report. 

Mr, Thomas Thomas read the fullewing Preamble 
and Resolutions, and moved that they become the 
special order of business at the next meeting: 

Whereas, The Agricultural interests of the country 
are suffering great depression, and all reasonable rem 
edies should be applied for their relief; therefore, 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Society, the 
Government, if it condescends to legislation tor the 
benefit of any particular branches of industry, should 
especially foster the cultivation of the soil, which is 
the source of all our wealth. 

Resolved, That, inasmuch as the surplus produce 
of a fertile country must naturally seek its market in 
the more populeus and wealthy eountries of the world, 
and the price of this produce is regulated in their 
marts,it is plainly the duty of Government to afford 
every facility of access to these markets. 

Resolved, That, inasmuch as our present protective 
Tariff greatly increases the cost of the production 
and of the transportation of our agricultural staples, 
it is the plain duty of Government to relieve the in- 
dustrial interests of the people, by striking out from 
the present Tariff all those articles which either yield 
none or a very limited revenue. 

Laid over till next meeting. 

The Secretary presented and explained a novelty 
in the Vegetable world, the Resurrection plant 
(Selaginella), which has been lately introduced 
from Montana and the elevated regions of New 
Mexico, by that public-spirited florist, M. G@. Kern, 
107 North Fitth Street, St. Louis. 

This plant, it was shown, could be kept dry almost 
any length of time, and transmitted almost any dis- 
tance, and by being placed among the very simple 
conditions of its life, proceed in the course of its de- 
velopment as if no interruption of its functions had 
taken place. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year being 
in order, he following named persons were elected 


President—A, W. Alexander, Glencoe. 

Vice-Presidents—L. D. Votaw and Wm. Brown, 
Eureka 

Secretary and Treasurer—Wm. Muir, Fox Creek. 

Assistant Secretary—Jvsias Tippett, Fox Creek. 

Librarian, T. W. Smizer, Kureka. 

Executive Committee—T. R. Ailen, Allenton; T. 
W. Smizer and John 8. Seymour, Eureka. 

The several Standing Committees presented their 
reports. 

Mr. Pauls presented Circular on Wood Preserving, 
and samples of Sorgo seed obtained from Clough’s 
Refining Co., which embraced six distinct varieties, 
although sold as one variety. 

Mr. A. W. Alexander offered the following Pream- 
ble and Resolutions: 

Whereas, Che time is about to expire during which 
the State of Missouri can accept the appropriation by 
the United States of public lands for the establishing 
and eudowing of an Agricultural College; and 

Whereas, The utility of such institutions is of the 
very highest importance, and, hence, the proffered 
grant cannot be refused without utter neglect, not 
alone of agriculture, but ofall interests and classes in 
Missouri; therefure, 

Resolved, That this Society does urge with earnest - 
ness upon the General Assembly, the imperative duty 
of complying with the terms of the proffered grant, and 
ofadopting immediately all necessary measures for 
inaugurating a first class Agricultural Cullege for 
the educating of farmers who may develop the im- 
mense resuurces of our forests and prairies. 

Resolved, That we respectfully suggest to other 
Agricultural and Horticultural Societies, to Farmers’ 
Clubs, and to all interested in the cultivation of the 
soil throughout the State. to unite at once in pressing 
this great subject upon the attention of the General 
Assembly and asking prompt action. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to for- 
ward a copy of these resolutions to the Hon. W. P. 
Fassen, and to his Excellency Gov. McClurg. 

Adopted. 

Mr. Wm. Brown introduced the following: 

Resolved, That the Secretary and Executive Com- 
mittee shall immediately take such action as will best 
secure the necessary aid to the Eatomological de- 
partment, and the full representation of all Horticul- 
tural and Agricultural societies in the State Board 
cf Agriculture. Adopted. 

The President announced that the next meeting 
will be held at the Bethel School House, on the State 
Road, on the first Thursday ot January, on which 
occasion the new President, Augustus W. Alexander, 
will deliver his inaugural Address. Ww. Mure, Sec. 


The Management of Cider. 

It is a common practice now-a-days to doctor 
cider with sugar, mustard, and various other 
ingredients. Generally it is better to put it into 
clean casks, and when it has worked sufficient- 
ly, bung it tight. If anybody desires to im- 
prove it, let him try one of these methods, 
which are recommended by those who pretend to 
know: 

Ist. After the cider has fermented sufficiently 
to give it an agreeable taste, put it into a euit- 
able boiler—a large wash-boiler on a cooking 
stove will answer—and, with a moderate fire, 
bring the liquor to the boiling point. Put out 
the flre, and when sufficiently cool, put into 
bottles, cork it up well, and any time thereafter 
you will havea beautifully amber-colored liquid 
fit for gods or man todrink. I have never tried 
to store it in a cask, but see no reaeon why it 
would not keep equally as well in wood as in 

‘ass. The heating kills the fermenting mate- 
ials, and if carefully managed and not carried 
too far, gives no empyreumatic or other flavor. 

2d. Take first quality of cider as it comes 
from the press, put it into good, clean oak bar- 
rels, and to every gallon of juice add from two 
to three pounds of good brown sugar. The 
sugar should be dissolved in some of the juice 
before being put into the cask, after which it 
should be thoroughly rounced up with a stick 
or broom handle, so that all may be properly 
mixed and blended. Care should be taken to 
have the casks full. Place the casks, with bungs 
out, ina sbed or bouse where it is not too warm, 
and let them stand until pretty wel! fermented, 
taking care to add from time to time some fresh 
cider, to keep the casks full. Ina few hours 
fermentation will begin, aud be finished ina 
greater or less time, according to the tempera- 








ture of the weather. This can be readily told 
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by the sinking of the pomace and by the cessa- 
tion of the hissing sound. The fermentation 
should not becarried too far. After this, the casks 
should be tightly bunged up, placed in a moder- 
ately warm cellar, and .ett undisturbed for ten 
or twelve months, at the end of which time, if 
the process has been carefully managed, and 
the cider was of good quality, made from ripe 
fruit—you will have an article of apple wine 
far superior, in body, richness and mellowness, 
to any ever made from the grapes in this coun 

ry. The strength of the wine will depend upon 
he quantity of sugar added to the juice. Two 
pounds to the gallon will give a light, agreea- 
ble wine, greatly relished by the ladies. Three 
pounds to the gallon will give a good, strong 
wine, fit for any man’s palate. 


Tarantula Killer. 

Mrs. C. Whitney, of Hemetite, Missouri, sent 
us an entomological specimen some time since, 
and in answer we would say, that we are in- 
formed by Mr. Riley, our State Entomologist, 
that the wasp sent, is a specimen of the Taran- 
tula Killer, of Texas, so named because it is of 
common occurrence in Texas, where it preys 
upon asmall species of Tarantula, which is also 
common there. We find the following item in 
reference to it in the “Jottings” department of 
the last number of that excellent publication, 
the American Entomologist : 

Nores on THE TARANTULA KILLER— Glenwood, 
Mo., Sept. 25:h, 1869.— I send you herewith a 
specimen of an immense blue was», with golden, 
glossy wings, which I found a few days ago in 
my vineyard at Glenwood, ard which, from its 
unusual size, attracted my attention. It flew 
quite sluggishly; and, after alighting on a clus- 
ter of grapes, immediately proceeded to cut into 
a berry with its enormous nippers, sinking its 
head well into the fruit. It would then attack 
another berry, and, if left unmolested, would 
soon destroy an entire bunch of fruit. What 
was to me most remarkable, I observed that 
the wasp was attended or followed by a bevy of 
four or five honey bees, who seemed to under- 
stand that the wasp made an incision for their 
benefit into the delicious fruit. Caas. Peasopy. 

[The wasp is a specimen of the Tarantula- 
killer ( Pepsis formosa, Say,) which we illustrated 
at Figure 101 of our First Volume. It will be 
remembered by most of our readers, that the 
Tarantula of Texas (Vol. 1, Fig. 91,) was, last 
year, found in several different parts of Jefferson 
county, Mo., and it is gratifying to know that 
it is there accompanied by the same enemy 
which attacks it in Texas. We have lately 
obtained two additional specimens of this Tar- 
antula-killer, the one captured at Hemetite and 
the other at Eureka, in Missouri; and it is an 
interesting and suggestive fact that, while the 
Tarantula was captured in 1868, its deadly 
Digger-wasp enemy should be found the year 
following—for they are both of very rare occur- 
rence so far North.— Eas. | 
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To Make AppLe Vinecar.—Let the barrel be 
full of good cider. As it ferments and runs over, 
keep it full until it has done working. (If I 
have the cider, I fill with that; if not, water 
enough to work it off will not hurt.) Stop loosely; 
or better, lay a thin cloth over the bung hole. 
Let it stand five or six weeks, then draw off to 
the dregs, which throw out, and rinse the barrel 
clean ; then let it stand about two months, and 
draw off again. 

If by that time any mother be found, wash it 
off the dregs and put it back in the barrel, still 
keeping it loosely stopped. In a month or two 
more it will be good vinegar; then it must be 
closely stopped. If it is desired to keep it for 
any length of time, a third drawing off will be 
better. If kept tight, then it will keep as long 
as desirable. The process is rather slow, but 
very sure. I have it now made by the above 
process last year, and it is good as I would wish. 
—Cor. Southern Farmer. ? 
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Grape Growing and Wine Making. 

Cot. Cotman: I have noticed, with regret, 
the little interest that seems to be taken by 
grape growing correspondents in the Vineyard 
Department of the Rural World. There are 
certainly a great many good writers among our 
intelligent grape growers, who should give us 
their experience and knowledge as to the culture 
of grapes, wine making, &c. 

I see by the last Rural World, that Mr. Metzler 
has put in an encouraging word for my old fa- 
vorite, the Catawba. One year ago, this would 
have been more in accordance with my experi- 
ence than now. My success with the Catawba 
for three successive years had caused me to 
think that I had a location peculiarly favorable 
to that variety of grape; but the last unfavor- 
able year proved very disastrous to this crop, 
not making more than two pounds of grapes to 
the vine, caused by rot and mildew. What 
grapes there were, ripened well, as did also the 
wood. 

Perhaps some may say, that three good crops 
to one failure, ought not to discourage any one 
with a grape; nor would it me but that it 
is turning out just as older vineyardists had 
told me—that, as my vines became older, my 
crop would prove more uncertain. My faith in 
the Catawba was so strong that I had intended 
planting quite largely of them; but, now, I 
shall not plant another vine until I see further, 
notwithstanding, as Mr. M. says, Catawba wine 
sells by the hundred gallons, where the Nor- 
ton’s Virginia sells by the tens. Ido not agree 
with him when he says, there has as yet been 
nothing found to fill the place of the Catawba, 
and in another communication shall attempt 
to show that we already have a substitute for 
the Catawba, both for the table and wine, aud 
will here only say that that grape is the Con- 
cord. 

For the purpose of helping to bring out the 
experience of grape growers, and having a full 
discussion of the different grapes now grown, 
as to their good and bad qualities for the table 
and wine, I would respectfully ask of those who 
have had experience, the following questions, 
and hope we will have many answers through 
your valuable paper: 

1. What is the relative value of the Martha 
grape, as a table grape, compared with the Con- 
cord? Also, asa wine grape, compared with 
the same? 

2. What is the relative value of the Ives 
grape, asa table grape, as compared with the 
Concord? Also, as a wine grape, as compared 
with the same—ail in a pecuniary point of view? 

Come, now, gentlemen, you that are interested 
and have experience, give us the facts and the 
figures. I shall not now bring in for examin- 
ation the Norton’s Virginia and many others. 
I wish first to settle, or rather discuss, the merits 
of such grapes as are looked to as good table 
and cheap wine grapes. B. F. L. 

Lousiana, Mo. 


Read the Premium List on the last page. 








VARIETIES OF GRAPES. 
[Conclusion of A. C, Hammond’s Essay before the 
Warsaw (Ill.) Horticultural Society. } 

It perhaps appears to some of you that, asa 
Society, we have gained a position where the 
discussion of varieties is no longer necessary,— 
But as many of our old varieties, hitherto con- 
sidered reliable, are apparently failing, and ag 
some of our vineyards are to be replanted, it may 


perhaps be profitable to enter upon the discussior 
of the subject to-day. And in attempting to 
comply with your request, to prepare a paper on 
the subject, I shall ignore the long lists that 
appear on nurserymen’s catalogues, and only 
speak ot those most generally known, 

Catawba—This grape has been more exten- 
sively planted in this county than any other 
variety, and until the last three years has been 
considered reliable. But during that time it has 
suffered so severely from rot, mildew and frost, 
that some of our vine growers are preparing to 
replant their vineyards with other varieties. 

Isabella—Is now seldom planted by any one, 
It is almost as tender as the Catawba, subject to 
the same diseases, and greatly inferior in quality, 

Concord—Possesses more of the requisites of 
a popular grape than any other variety now 
growing, being extremely vigorous and healthy 
in both leafand fruit, and remarkably productive, 
As it will adapt itself to almost any soil and lo- 
cation, and flourish under ary treatment, and is 
of large size, attractive appearance, and fair 
quality, it may be said to be pre-eminently the 
grape for the million. In my own vineyard it 
has this season, where planted close, suffered 
severely ‘rom rot. But where planted wide and 
trained in such @ manner as to permit the air to 
circulate freely, it has been almost exempt. 

Clinton—Is also a grape of great hardship 
and vigor, and will bear abuse as well as the 
Concord. It is such a rampant grower that it 
is difficult to keep within bounds, unless planted 
on poor soil, It begins to color about the mid- 
dle of August, and is often gathered by the in- 
experienced, who suppose it to be ripe. By this 
means it has gained the reputation of being of 
poor quality. But if allowed to remain on the 
vines until fully ripe, which will be from the first 
to the middle of October, they will be found 
superior to many of the new and much lauded 
varieties. Asa wine grape, itis rapidly growing 
in favor with our vine-growers. 

Creveling—Is one of the most promising of 
the new varieties. It was the first grape to ripen 
on my grounds the present season. The bunches 
are very large and make a fine appearance. It 
is superior in quality to the Hartford, and will 
become a more popular market grape. 

Hartford—Is grown in some localities quite 
extensively for market. Its only recommenda- 
tions are its earliness and productiveness, being 
scarcely passable in quality. It will be super- 
seded by better sorts. 

Ives’ Seedling—Is a grape of great vigor and 
productiveness, and generally supposed to be one 
ot the most healthy ; but it has, the present sea- 
son, shown as much rot as the Concord, to which 
it is greatly inferior in quality. 

It can never be profitably grown for market. 

Delaware—Is generally considered the most 
delicate of all our native grapes. While young, 
the vine is a slow grower and rather tender, but 
as it grows old it becomes a good grower and 
quite hardy. It is the only variety in my vine 
yard, this season, that is entirely exempt from 
rot. It is a grape that suits almost every one, 
and is much sought for in market. The only 
drawback to its successful cultivation is, the 
liability of the leaves to mildew, which often 
prevents its ripening. 

Norton’s Virginia—Is not considered profita- 
ble, as it requires careful winter protection, and 
is not very productive.* 

Iona, Anna, Maxatawny, Rebecca, and sdme 
of Rogers’ Hybrids are valuable for the amateur, 
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but cannot be profitably grown in the vineyard. 


* [This idea of the Norton requiring “careful winter 

rotection” is new tous here. The experience of fif- 
teen years places it alongside of Hartford, and more 
hardy than Creveling. Soil, &c., may cause the dif- 
ference.]—Eds. R. W. 
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EBITOR'S TABLE. 
Hickory Grove Farmers’ Civus.—N. J. Colman, 

Editor of this paper, will address the Hickory Grove 

Farmers’ Club, Warren Co., Mo., on Monday night, 

the 20th inst., at 7 o’clock, on Agriculture. If de- 

sired, he will deliver other addresses, where audien- 
ces aretobe had near the line of our railroads, on the 
same subject; or on Our Tariff—how it affects the 

Western Farmer; or on the Communication of Know- 

ledge—which ever subject may be preferred. 








Reports of County and District Agri- 
cultural Societies. 

PRESIDENTS OR SECRETARIBS OF CouNTY oR Dis- 
TRicTt AGRICULTURAL Societigs, are respectfully re- 
quested to send in their Annual Reports to the Cor- 
responding Secretary of the State Boarp or AGri- 
CULTURE at the earliest possible moment. 

Farmers’ Cyvss also, who are active, holding reg- 
ular meetings, are requested to report. 

It is not necessary, perhaps not desirable, that 
these reports should be lengthy—though there are 
no objections to length, if the matter be in general 
concise, pertinent, profitable and interesting. Give 
us the facts, gentlemen, and do not: draw too largely 
upon your imaginations—but, at any rate REPORT. 

Let us know the plans upon which your societies 
are organized (joint stock, or otherwise); the times 
and places where your fairs, it any, were held; the 
number of entries, and competition, if possible, class- 
ified ; the quality of the various kinds of grain; the 
quantity per acre of the premium crops, &c. These 
themes will readily suggest themselves, and, in com- 
paring one county with another, will bring out valu- 
able information. 

Once more, gentlemen, REPORT. 


CHAS. W. MURTFELDT, 
Cor. Sec. State Board of Agriculture, 
612 North Fifth St., St. Louis. 


POSTAGE STAMPS. 

We are daily receiving scores of letters containing 
inquiries on numerous subjects for the benefit of the 
writers, without containing stamps to prepay postage 
on return letter. Sometimes we spend hours to ob- 
tain the information wanted, which time we cheerful 
ly give, if we can possibly spare it. For a few letters 
daily, the postage amounts to but little—but our 
parish is very large, and we find our postage account 
very large in reply to letters that benefit only the 
parties to whom they are addressed. 








WELLs’ PHRENoLoGIcAL JouRNAL FoR DECEMBER, 
contains interesting Sketches and Delineations, with 
Portraits of Liebeg, the eminent Chemist; Hugh Allan, 
the Canadian merchant; the Earl of Derby; Charles 


Temperaments; Education; Living Ghosts; Salem 
Witchcraft; Jepthah’s Daughter; Valedictory; Our 
Experiences; The Holidays and What they Suggest ; 
Serious Fun; The Harbor of Shanghai and its Ship- 
ping; Ramie, the new staple; Music, etc. Price, 30 
cents; by the year $3. The 50th volume, ia a new 
form, begins with the January number. Subscribe 
now. Address S. R. We tts, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


Garpeners’ Montaty—We take great pleasure in 
calling the attention of all our horticultural friends 
to this excellent work, edited by Thomas Mechan, of 
Philadelphia. It is worth many times its cost to the 
lover and cultivator of fruits, flowers or vegetables. 
Published by Brinckloe & Marot, Philadetphia, Pa., 
at $2 per annum. 


Merry’s Mussum—A very interesting monthly, 
nicely printed and neatly illustrated, for girls and 
boys. Published by Horace B. Fuller, Boston, at $2 
per year. 


Tue American Stock JournaL—A monthly jour- 
nal devoted to Stock, and well conducted by N. P. 
Boyer & Co., Parkesburg, Chester Co., Pa. Terms, 
$l a year. 


Screntiric American—An old, well-known jour 
nal, that no mechanic, whatever his trade, should be 
without. It will brighten his ideas, put his inven- 
tive genius to work and make him betterin his trade. 
Published by Munn & Co., New York, at $3 per an- 
num. 


Heracp or Heatta—This journal should be in 
every family, to keep the inmates properly instruct- 
in health matters. Published monthly, at $2 per 
year, by Wood & Holbrook. New York City. 


ST. LOUIS FARMERS’ CLUB. 
December 11, 1869, 

Club met at the usual hour. Dr. Clagett in the 
chair. 

The minutes were read and approved. 

Col. Colman—Some time ago this Club received a 
communication which related a grievance, namely: 
Farmers coming to the St, Louis market were com- 
pelled to procure alicense. This matter was referred 
to a committee, and, as one of that committee, I beg 
leave to report: It is true that Commissioner Delano 
has made a decision to this effect—that farmers com- 
ing regularly to a market stand to sell produce, must 
take out a license; that is, if they uccupy a regular 
stand at any particular point. If they sell only a 
load here or there, itis not required. This is a hard- 
ship upon poor market gardeners and farmers. 

The Chairman—I have sould considerable produce 
in this market, anddoso now. I may go to Broadway, 
or any other place, and sell every day ; if fam in one 
place to-day and in another to-morrow, ard do not 
occupy a fixed stand every day—without a license— 
but if I have a regular stand, a license is required. 

Col. Colman offered a letter addressed to the ‘‘Rural 
World” (found on page 386, present issue), I under- 
stand there is now a law before the Legislature which 
shall authorize every township to vote for or against 
the inclosure or running at large of stock. A similar 
law is in force in some parts of Illinois, and it is said 
to work well. 

Mr. Murtfeldt—This is a fact. It is in operation 
in about one-half the counties in the State; but it does 
not extend to neat stock or horses—it affects only 
swine and sheep. 

The following communications were also read : 

Morris Townsuip, CARROLL Co., "ope 
November 27th, 1869. 
To the Secretary of the St. Louis Farmers’ Club : 

Dear Sir: The farmers of this vicinity have been 
greatly interested for the past few weeks in the pro- 
ceedings of the “St. Louis Farmers’ Club,” in regard 
to the proposed stock law. Now, we think that such a 
law would meet with almost universal favor in the 
prairie portions of the State, especially among the new 
comers. ' Theargument produced in its behalf is forci- 
ble and conclusive, and ought to convince any one of 
the great good and benefits to be derived fromit. In 
this immediate locality, during the past summer, there 
has been enough grain and other produce destroyed 
by unruly stock to have amply paid two men for berd- 
ing twice the number of cattle. Timber is scarce and 
unevenly divided; a greater part of it, too, belongs to 
“old settlers,” some of whom own tracts of several 
hundred acres, but will not sell a stick at any reason- 
able price, consequently we have to fence under diffi- 
culties. 

It is next to impossible for a man coming here to 
have a good fence the first year unless possessed of 
unlimited means, which is not often the case. But a 
fence of some kind we must have in order to raise any- 
thing, and then it is uncertain whether our corn goes 
inte our crib or into the hogs of our neighbor; for a 








Il. of England; besides illustrated Articles on the 


fence would need to be ten feet high and air-tight to 


stop one of these “etherial wind splitters” that wander 
ap and down, seeking whatsoever they may devour. 

But aside from all personal benefits to be derived 
from such a law, it would be one of the grandest things 
for the State that could possibly happen. Inten years 
Missouri would be the first State in the Union, without 


any doubt. 
Hoping that you will keep the ball rolling, weremain 
yours, respectfully, A. W. CROSBY, 


WM. C. LYON, 
MATT. MUNSELL, 
W. H. RAYNER, 


To St. Louis Farmers’ Club: 

Ican assure you that hundreds of persons in South- 
west Missouri have been watching with the greatest in- 
terest, the recent discussion of the St. Louis Farmers’ 
Club, on fencing. To-day it costs nineteen-twentieths 
of the people of South-west Missouri more to fence 
against their neighbors’ stock than theirown. Owing 
to the fact that all kinds of stock, from the thinnest, 
miserable little hazel-splivting pigs to the unruliest 
bulls and mules are allowed to run at large, one must 
build his fence very tight, very high and very strong. 
He may be a new settler, have only a pair of horses, a 
couple of cows, and a few swine, which he could fence 
against, or fence in very easily; but this is not enough, 
he must fence against all his rich neighbors’ stock, be- 
fore he can putin acrop. This is outrageous—every 
man ought to be obliged to see to his own property, 
Perhaps this subject ought to be called Stock Running 
at Large, rather than Fencing, for the idea is that stock 
shall not run at large. 

By this it is not meant to deprive any one of the open 
range, but that if stock are on it they shall be herded. 
This could be easily and cheaply done by neighbors 
clubbiug together and hiring a herdsman. 

South-west Missouri has the meanest, ill-shapen 
“hazel splitting” swine, that can possibly be conceived 
of; one of them, tall enough to weigh one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred pounds, but weighing about one 
hundred, will climb—jump if it gete in a hurry—three 
feet from the ground, turn on its side and go between 
rails six inches apart. I testify of what I know. If 
you can do no more for us, we pray thee give us a hog 
law—not one for counties containing one hundred 
thousand inbabitants; not one for the counties to en- 
force or lay aside, as a few of the old fogies may choose: 
but one thorough and imperative, The bold stand the 
Club has taken is a grand thing, but an ounce of action 
is worth a poundof talk. Keep on the good way you 
have started, and authorize your committee to draft a 
petition to the Legislature, send this petition over the 
State, let the people sign it, then present it to the 
Legislature, and we shall have a stock law just as sure 
as we had a Texas cattle law. 

But fencing is not the greatest objection to stock 
running atlarge. Just so long as stock is allowed to 
run at large, just so long will it be impossible to breed 
or raise improved stock. Every county in Missouri 
loses thousands of dollars annually by its miserable, 
scrubby, scrawny stock. We had a sort of law prv- 
tecting us from stallions, rams and jackasses, but the 
Legislature virtually repealed that at its last session, 
by compelling three days’ notice, before three free- 
holders, before said stock can be taken up. Three 
days! In that length of time such stock will often 
do more damage than ten times their worth. Giveus 
a stock law. FRED. PERKINS. 

Bolivar, Mo. 


Mr. Thompson offered a letter from Mr. Harkness, 
regarding a law for the prevention of diseased stock 
running at large. 

Also one to prevent, the destruction of birds. 

Col. Colman—I am glad that these laws are intro- 
duced here, and hope that still others may be offered 
for the consideration of this Club: they should be 
referred to a committee, and referred back to the Club 
for consideration in the manner in which such matters 
are done by our Legislatures. I think this Club is 
just as competent tc consider questions of agriculture 
as a Legislature. I move that the proposed laws an 
diseased stock and birds be referred to the standing 
committee. There are some laws now in regard to 
this matter proposed—existing, and we should ascer- 
tain what they are. 

Mr. Kelly favored the appointment of a special 
committee. 

Rev. Peabody—TI am rather opposed to complicated 
machinery. We should discuss matters as they come 
up, as they do in the New York Farmers’ Club. 

The Chairman thought it would be best to refer, 
because so much new business comes up at every 
meeting that we seldom discuss the question set for 
the day. 

Col. Colman would like to ask Mr. Peabody what 
he would do with laws such as those introduced? Mr. 
Peabody says he is opposed to much machinery.— 
Supposing legislation already exists upon this subject? 





Laws are sometimes introduced, even in the Legiala- 
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ture, on matters whereon legislation has been had— 
may notthat be thecasehere? I donot want to waste 
ammunition. If do not want to disouss laws without 
being prepared. I favor a special committee. 

Dr. Morse—I am of that opinion. We can get more 
work out of a special committee. 

Mr. Kelly—I would like to make a suggestion: We 
appointa committee of three; the Chairman or some 
one studies up the subject, and wishes to submit it to 
the rest of the committee for approval, but he cannot 
get them together, and therefore withholds the report. 
I think a committee of one will do better. 

The Chairman put the question, and a committee of 
three were chosen, viz: Col. Colman, Kay and Murt- 
feldt. 

The bird law was referred to same committee. 

Col. Colman moved that there be a standing com- 
mittee on live stock. Carried. 

A communication was read referring to the feeding 
of cotton-seed meal, as follows: 

Normanpy, Dec. 6. 

Dr. L. D. Morse—Dear Sir: I observe in the re- 
port ot tle proceedings of the Farmers’ Club, publish. 
ed in the last number of the Journal of Agriculture, 
that Iam mentioned by Mr. Page as his authority 
for the statement that the use of cotten-seed meal will 
produce abortion in cows. A few words in explanation: 
During the winter of 67 three of my cows did slinktheir 
calves, and that the constant use of this meal in too 
great quantities was the immediate cause of their so 
doing, I have not the slightest doubt. I purchased 
the meal from the St. Louis Oil and Lead Co., and 
eemmenced its use about the lst of Nuv. My cows 
were stabled and haltered at night. A bushel of cot- 
ton-seed meal was mixed with five bushels of oats 
cut in the sheaf, and the whole being well saturated 
with water, a half bushel of the mixture was fed to 
each of the cows night and morning. They gota 
small quantity of well cured hay at the same time, 
and some corn fodder in the middle ofthe day. At 
9 A. M. they were turned into a yard (in which there 
was a bountiful supply of good water) for the day.— 
They improved rapidly in flesh and the yield of milk, 
and presented aremarkably healthy appearance—the 
difference in favor of the cattle that were fed upon 
the meal and those that were not, being remarked. 
But between the lst and the 10th of Dec, three of my 
best milch cows—a graded Jersey and two pure bred 
Ayrsbires—in different stages of pregnancy—slinked 
their calves. I appealed at once to the experience 
of my neighbors for advice, and at the instance of 
some of them who had used cotton-seed meal, reduced 
the quantity of feed one-half, giving a half bushel 
where I had fed a bushel before, and using it oaly 
once a day—in the evening—substituting corn meal 
in the morning. After this change, the cattle con. 
tinued in good health, andI have not lost a calfsince. 

1 did not use cotton meal last winter, being absent 
from my place the greater part of the season, and 
considering it a dangerous article in the hands of irre- 
sponsible parties. I have fed it, however, since the 
first of November, this year, once a day ia the same 
quantities as above given, und have observed as yet 
no hurtful results. Iam forced to believe that cotton- 
seed meal has no superior in the production of flesh 
and milk; but I am sure that in its use the time and 
manner of feeding and the quantity of meal fed, are 
questions of more importance than even the quality of 
the food. 

Genilemen might be a little more explicit in their 
expression of opinion on these points Certainly the 
simple statement that when “pr: perly fed” a thing is 
good, is by far too general to be of use to ary one, es- 
pecially when it is acknowledged that if it be improp- 
erly fed its effects are most disastrous. 

THOS. T. TURNER. 

Mr. Kay—I move that this whole matter be refer- 
red to the planters of the South’ There they have 
little else than cotton-seed meal to feed, 

The Chairman—There is a good deal of that seed 
fed here, and even experted from this point. 

Col. Colman—The dairymen of this section are very 
much interested in this matter—they must have the 
best and cheapest feed for their cows, and this cot- 
ton-seed meal is said to be favorable to a large pro- 
duction of very rich milk.. They are interested, and 
so is this Club. In my opinion, corn is the best foed 
dairymen could use. It may be that cotton-seed 
mealis better—if so, we ought to recommend it. Our 
friend Turner, perhaps, did not have his meal well 
mixed with the cut feed, so that the meal, as would 
be natural, would be mostly found at the bottom—in 
that way, some of bis cattle received an over-dose. I 
would prefer to mix it in smaller quantities, and with 
bran. f do not agree with my friend Kay that this 
matter ought to be referred to the planters of the 
South. 

Mr. Kay—If cotton-seed is so good, let them keep 
it there, and we need not send down so much corn.— 
If it is good, the Southern planters ought to know it. 


Rey. Poabody—If they should want it in Russia, 
they will have it. The gentleman then referred to 
matter that had a direct bearing upon this question, 
as found in the Massachusetts Reports for ’67-8, 
pages 53 and 85, relating to investigations of Dr. 
Voelker, a noted scientist of England. 

The Chairmun: The manufacture of oil from cot- 
ton-seed was carried on here to a considerable extent 
before the war, and is since. It has been shipped 
from this point to Boston and even to England. If 
it can be as cheaply obtained here as any where else, 
this will be the case. I have fed it with good suc- 
cess fora number of years, but always with care to 
breeding animals. Thereis a sort of shell around the 
kernel which must be broker—this is the prime 
cause of the mischief—when collected, it forms a 
lump in the stomach. In the South, they throw the 
cotton-seed in a pile, where it partially ferments, and 
this bull referred to rots, and then the stock will eat 
it. However, the butter made on such feed is very 
poer, and will not spread—it almost resembles cotton. 
Here, the oil is expressed, and then the cake beaten 
up and ground—and that is the shape in which we 
getit. It does not requice to be fed in large quanti 
ties; One pound of oil-cake meal is equal to three lbs 
of corn, or nine lbs. of bran—we should base our cal- 
culations on this fact. 

Mr. Peabody wanted to know if the principle of 
ergot, as found in spur rye, was contained in this 
shell of the cotton-seed ? 

Dr. Morse explained that ergot was a fungus that 
pervaded the whole kernel of rye—it could not well 
be in the hull of the cotton-seed. 

Col. Colman—Is not the linseed-oil in our market, 
used by our painters, largely produced from cotton- 
seed ?—that is the reason why we have so much ofit. 
This is expressed with very great pressure—hence, we 
can use it with more safety than the planters of the 
South. 


ST. LOUIS GENERAL MARKETS. 
Orriczy or tae Rurau Wortp anv VALLEY Farmer, 
December 13ra, 1869. 

Our dark and dismal days still continue and 
the weather bas been very unfavorable for ail 
out-door business. Our rivers are rising and 
navigation is still open in the upper rivers.— 
Bad roads, where there is no McAdamizing. 
are the order of the day ; consequently, produce 
which it is necessary to haul by wagon, 1s slow 
in coming forward. Prices remain quiet. 

In order to give our readers some idea of the 
amount of grain in store, we copy from the 
Democrat the following: 

Wuaeat 1n Strore.—The following shows the 
stock of grain and packages in store in St. Louis 
Grain Elevator, on 10th of Dec., 1869: 

Wheat, 322,303 bu; oats, 1,807 bu; barley, 
5,535 bu; rye, 10,335 bu. Total, 339,980. 

The following shows the stock of grain and 
flour in store in St. Louis Warehouse on the 10th 
of Dec., 1869: 

Wheat, 33,287 bu; corn, 1,478 bu; oats, 9,- 
863 ba, barley, 12,129 bu; rye, 1,845 bu. To- 
tal, 58,602. 

The weather is not favorable to packing, yet 
hogs are received in large numbers. By far 
too many are light and will fall below two 
hundred pounds. The number packed by the 
different Western cities may be seen from the 
annexed statement : 

Hocs Packep to Date.—To Saturday morn- 
ing, Dec. 11, 1869: St. Louis, 130,979; Chicago, 
267,000; Cincinnati, 203,000; Louisville, 140,281; 
Milwaukee, 61,000. ‘otal, 802,260. 

To Saturday night, Dec. 12, 1868: St. Louis, 
129,898; Chicago, 280,110; Cincinnati, about 
196,000; Louisville, 131,966; Milwaukee, 51,763. 
Total, 789,737. 

We quote: 

Tosacco—Prices remain firm. Offerings gen- 
erally of poor quality. Lugs $8@10 50; dark 
leaf $11@12 50. 

Hemur—Rates nominal. Common to fair un- 
dressed $125(@175; dressed $220@240. 
Firour—Low XX $5; choice family $7 25@8. 
Waueat—Spring: No. 3, 8 3c; No.3 white 
winter, 93c; choice red, $1 20; choice white, 
$1 30@1 33. 

Corn—Yellow. new and damp, 80c; old choice 
90c; mixed 0(@84c; mixed (new), in the ear on 











track, 623@64e. 


Rrz—Common 78(@80c; choice 85c. 

Bartey—Market without spirit Prime and 
fancy Missouri winter $1 50@1 60; Nebraska 
and Missouri spring 60(@85c; prime to choice 
Minnesota $1 05@l1 20. 

Hay—Choice $17 50@19. 

Cotton—Missouri 22(a@)22}o. 

Hipes—Green salt 9@¥4e; dry salt 16@l17c; 
dry fliut 19@2@c; green 7(@7he. 

CranBerrkies—Wild $LUQ@L1; cultivated $13 
@l6 50. 

Pork Pacxinc—Monday the market for nogs 
opened duil, but since then, anu until Friday, 
the demand has been fairly active from packers, 
and prices have ruled very strong at $8 75@ 
9 25 for common, coarse and light; medium to 
good at $9 50@9 75; and choice to extra do at 
$LO@ILO 25 to $10 40@1L0 75 B 100 tbs gross— 
the bulk of the sales being at $9 75@l10 25. 
The mild temperature and rainy weather of 
Friday caused buyers to hold off, and the mar- 
ket ruled dull and drooping—several thousands 
remaining in the pens unsold. Receipts up to 
11 o’clock Saturday, 4404 head: demand active 
and market firm for choice; common and light, 
neglected—and about 4,00 remain in the pens 
unsold, mainly of this description. Sales 75, 
averaging 205, at $9; 135 av. 235 at same; 450 
av. 245(@260 at $10; 387 av. 248 at $10 10; 400 
av. 255 at $10 15; 700 av. 260@285 at $10 25— 
uo report received from one of the principal 
buyers. Killed, up to Friday night, 130,979 
head, against 126.321 to Dec. 12 last year. 

Pouttry anp Gamuze—Chickens $2 50@3 75; 
turkeys l0@l12c; duck $2 35@4; geese $3@9 PB 
doz. Game—prairie chickens $4(@4 50; rabbit 
$2@2 40; quail $1 25@1 40; squirrel 50@60e; 
duck $2(@@2 50—all ® doz.; deer 8@10c. and 
venison 13@l4c @ th: wild turkeys 7ic@$l 25. 

Burrer—Inferior 18@20c; common and me- 
dium 22@25@28e; prime 29@30c. 

Ecos—Price advancing daily, closing stiff at 
36(@40c. 

App.tes—Prime to choice at $2 25@2 50 to 
$2 75(@3—latter re-packed; large red and prime 
and choice mixed at $3@3 25 to $3 50@# 50; 
Missouri Pippins at $4; choice Belleflowers, N. 
Y. Pippinsand Rome Beauties, would command 
$5(@5 50@6. 

Potatogs aND Ontons—35@40c ® bu in ske 
for Neshannocks, and $1 30@1 25 to $1 40 ® 
bbl for do; Peachblows at $1 85@2. Onions at 
$1 25@1 30 ® bu for prime, and $3 50@4 
bbl for good to choice. 

Broom Corn—$150@220 P ton. 


St. Louis Live Stock Market. 

As with the general market so with tue live 
stock—it is without life or spirit and mostly 
confined to the wants of the city. Choice ship- 
ping beeves seek other markets — that is, if 
there are any. They are rare birds here; they 
would bring readily, if offered in sufficient num- 
bers, $6 50@7 50. First class butchers’ stock 
er 50; second class $5@5 50; third class 
$3 50@4 50. 

Hocs—The range of prices for the week was 
nearly as follows: Extra to choice grades $10 25 
@L1L0 50; good to prime $9 50@10; common to 
tair packing qualities $8@9; stockers’ hozs have 
sold from $7 50 to $8. 

Murron—Extra choice $4@4 50; good to prime 
$2@3 50; fair $2 50; low and common $1 25@ 
$1 50. 

THE WEATHER 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 1111. 

The past week has been very nearly a rcyet tion of 
those that have gone before it this seascn. Th: wind 
bas been alittle more variable, with about he same 
amount of cloud and a little less rain. A jew fakes 
of snow fell on the morning of the 6th, and quite a 
copious rain on the 9th. The fluctuatons of the 
thermometer have been much less than .sirl at this 
season, aud lees than during any wees s.nce that 
ending on the 13th Nov, 

Mean of the week, 40°33. 
Maximum on the 5th, 10th and 1°th, (2°, 
Minimum on the 7th and 8th, 30°, 








Bange, 22°. 
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(Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
THE OLD MAN. 


I saw him once before, 

As be passed by the door; 
And again, 

The pavement stones resound, 

As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cate. 

They say that in his prime, 

E’er the pruning-knife of time 
Cut him down; 

Not a betrer man was found, 

By the crier on his round 
Through the town. 


My old grandma bas said 

(But poor old lady she is dead 
Long ago;) 

That be had a Roman nose, 

And his cheeks were like a rose 
Tn the snuw. 


But now he walks the streets, 

And he looks on all he meets, 
Sad and wan; 

And he shakes his feeble head, 

That it seems as if he said: 
They are gone. 


For the mossy marbles rest 
On the lips he once has press’d, 
In their bloom ; 
But now a crook is in his back, 
And a melancholy crack 
Is in his laugh. 


I know it is a sin, 
For me to sit and grin, 
At him there; 
But bis old three-cornered hat— 
His breeches and all that, 
Are su queer. 


IT am sure ’twould be a treat, 

To give Lim something nice to eat; 
For you know, 

It’s getting very cold, 

And poor man, he’s very old, 
Call him in. 


«>>> 


THE CLOSING YEAR. 

The last month of 1869 has come. The last 
day will soon be at band. The year is closing 
up its accounts. It will soon go hence to be 
here no more. What is ite lesson tous? We 
have accounts to settle. They are of various 
kinds. Some of them are with our neighbors ; 
some of them are with our consciences ; some of 
them are with our God. Some are of business, 
some of affection, some of morality and religion. 
The close of the year ought to be a time of gen- 
eralsettlement. The pastshould be made square 
with the present. Accounts should be settled ; 
feuds should be settled; differences, misunder- 
standings, quarrels, wrangles, shouid be settled. 
Neighbor should say to neighbor, “Come let us 
settle everything between us in justice and good 
will.” Friend should say to friend, ‘‘See here, 
as the year squares up with the past, so let us.” 
With the old year should die all ill-will, all 
grudges, jealousies, envies, hatreds, and what- 
soever separates neighbor from neighbor and 
friend from friend. Domesticand neighborhood 
peace should come with the close of the year. 





It is easier to close up one than many years’ 
accounts. 

As the year goes out so should go out our evil 
habits and practices. Who has not some? The 
husband may have been fault-finding, or indif- 
ferent, careless and thoughtless of the cares and 
trials of his wife; the wife may have been fretful, 
complaining, repining, or in many ways un- 
pleasant to her husband; children may have 
been disobedient; in eating, drinking, talking, 
acting, all may have had habits that need cor- 
recting. Are we intemperate? The closing 
yearadmonishes ustoreform. Are we profane? 
The voice of the departing year bids us remem- 
ber Him in whom “we live and move and have 
our being.” Are we the slaves of any appetite 
or passion, of any idle or vulgarhabit? “Break 
the chains; be free, be free,”’ exclaims the dying 
year. Reader, do you chew, or smoke, or snuff, 
or dissipate? Do you slander, traduce, lie, 
cheat, deceive? Do you fret, scold, complain ? 
Do you violate the moral law? ‘The year as it 
goes out speaks back to you, bids you mend your 
ways, inake a short end of the wrongs of which 
you have been guilty. 

To farmers and housekeepers the year reads 
a rich valedictory lesson. Those old bard ways 
of doing things, those old fogy notions, those 
antiquated ideas, it exhorts them to give up. 
It is too late for fossil farmers or housewives. 
Such belong toa past age. Something new and 
fresh and living is wanted now. The age de- 
mandsit. Toplow with a crooked stick or bake 
in the ashes is not the thing. 

With the year should depart all hoary wrong. 
Who will give up an error or put away a wrong? 
Let the wise be watchful and active. 

SUNDAY READING. 

“You ask me, my children,” writes Margaret, 
Duchess of Alencon, the favorite sister of Francis 
I. of France, and a devoted Christian woman, 
“to do a very difficult thing—to invent a diver- 
sion that will drive away your ennui. I have 
been seeking all my life to effectthis; but I have 
found only one remedy, which is, reading the 
Holy Scriptures. In perusing them my mind 
experiences its true and perfect joy, and from 
this pleasure of the mind proceed the repose and 
health of the body. 

“If you desire me to tell you what I do, to be 
sogay and well at my advanced age, it is because 
as soon as I get up I read these sacred books. 
There I see and contemplate the will of God, 
who sent his Son to us on earth to preach that 
holy word, and to announce the sweet tidings 
that he promises to pardon our sins and extin- 
guish our debts, by giving us his Son, who loved 
us, and who suffered and died for our sakes — 
This idea so delights me, that I take up the 
Psalms and sing them with my beart, and pro- 
nonnce with my tongue as humbly as possible 
the fine hymns with which the Holy Spirit in- 
spired David and the sacred authors. 


“The pleasure I receive from this exercise so 
transports me that I consider all the evils which 
may happen to me through the day to be real 
blessings; for I place Him in my heart by faith 
who endured more misery forme. Before I sup 
[ retire in the same manner, to give my soul a 
congenial lesson. At night I review all I have 
doneintheday. Timplore pardon for my faults; 
I thank God for his favors; and I lie down in 
His love, in His fear, and in His peace, free from 








every worldly anxiety.” 


HUSK BEDS. 

There is nothing equal to corn husks for under 
beds; yet few families have them even in the 
country, where the trouble and cost of them are 
so small. They are always light and easy, and 
last for along time. Our family use no others. 
For twenty years they havedone constantservice, 
and are now as good as new; eo that though 
costing at first about two or three times as much 
as straw, they are vastly cheaper in the end, be- 
sides being a thousand times better. Now is the 
time, and this is the way to get them. 

As soon as the husks are taken from the corn, 
before any mould or other Larm comes to them, 
take the fairest and best leaves, free trom all 
stalks, silk, ete , and spread them out to dry in 
some large airy room, stirring them well every 
fair day for a month, or till they are perfectly 
dry. As they shrink 50 per cent. in drying, it 
will take twice the bulk of straw to make a good 
bed. For people who raise them, they are easily 
got and prepared ; for it isa nice little work tor 
children. For people who baven’t them, this is 
the way: Give some farmer lads—who want, 
and ought to have some way, to earn a little for 
themselves—give them a dollar and two bed 
sacks, to be crowded full in the green state of 
tbe pure husks, as just described ; dry them as 
before named. This will make one bed. As 
there is some wear out to them, as to everything, 
once in a half dozen years a little new will want 
to be added. In this way for a dollar—for 
nothing it you have them—you may get what is 
worth many dollars, and a great luxury that 
straw folks neverknow. Don’t split the leaves ; 
they do not become flat and solid as many sup- 
pose, but curl up and make the mass light. 

Husk beds bave a great medical value. In 
many cases of injuries and of diseases, a hard 
bed is vastly superior to feathers; and, as com- 
paratively few families have mattresses, a bed 
every way as good as these may be quickly made 
for the occasion by putting the feather bed at 
the bottom, the husk bed above, and a comforter 
and otber thick quilt over this, As a great 
remedial agent then, every family should have 
one husk bed, and one is sure to bring all the 
others.— Belfast Journal. 





A Hint to Bald-Headed People. 

Frederic Kemp writes from the silver mines 
of Montana to the Herald of Health, giving the 
following hint in reference to a cure for bald- 
headedness: ‘A friend of mine who had the 
misfortune to be bald-beaded, knowing that 
there is a wonderful invigorating power in the 
sun’s rays, last spring threw away bis bat, and 
worked in the guich all spring, summer and fall 
bareheaded. Fora few days the rays of the hot 
sun on his head were almost unendurable—after 
that time he experienced no uneasiness what- 
ever. The resu!t was that in the fall he had a 
good head of hair. And in this experiment he 
was not alone—several of his acquaintances who 
were bald-headed having followed the same plan, 
they were all fortunate enough to experience 
the same result.” The editor adds that a simt- 
lar case once came under his own observation, 
and professes to have no doubt that ‘the expo- 
sure of the skin to air and sunshine, under proper 
circumstances, stimulates it to a healthy action, 
and with it those glands upon which the growth 
of the hair depends. 


+ 





BrignaM Youne and tag Press —-The much-mar- 
ried potentate who holds the reins of power in Utah 
has been greatly troubled lately. The completion of 
the Pacific Railway was very exasperating to him.— 
Then the schism among the Saints has disturbed him; 
and now the press has raised its hydra head within 
his domain; and is engaged in ventilating and ex- 
ploding the whole system of Mormonism. This is the 
last straw which breeks the sainted camel’s back. He 
is now engaged in trying to stamp out the press in Utah 
that is inimical to him. To this end he has recently 
taken some high-handed measures. So far he bas not 
been successful, and the chances of his ever being are 
growing smaller every dar. With a free press in 
Mormondom, the religion is doomed. 
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The Russian World’s Fair. 

Russia has had a larger experience in con- 
ducting great annual fairs than any other country 
on the globe. She is to hold a world’s fair in 
1870, and her experience and enterprise and the 
inducements that she can offer, will probably 
make it a more magnificent success than any of 
the great fairs in London, Paris, and other 
European capitals have ever been. It will no 
doubt exert an immense influence upon the do- 
mestic industry and foreign trade of Russia, 
already great and rapidly increasing. The Czar, 
although a tyrant, is ‘wise in his own gevera- 
tion.” It is probable that our country will be 
even more extensively represented in her ingen- 
uity, her resources, her attainments in science 
and art, and her enterprise, than she was at 
London. 

The New York Herald says that the late Sen- 
ator Douglas, on his return from a visit to Russia, 
. frequently alluded to the deep impression which 
had been made on his mind by the vast extent 
of the Russian Empire and the striking peculi- 
arities of its immense population. He used to 
dwell particularly on the fact that the great 
annual fairs, such, for instance, as that at Nov- 
gorod, not only furnished opportunities for the 
exchange of native and foreign merchandise, but 
also, in the comparative absence of railway and 
telegraphiccommunication at that date, supplied 


both Russians and foreigners with the means of 


discovering the actual condition of Russian life 
and industry. Tourists in Russia have often 
described the picturesque appearance of her 
great annual fairs with their wonderful varieties 
of costume, language and merchandise. But 
her coming world’s fair will vastly surpass all 
the national fairs that she has ever held. 





It was a judicious resolution of a father, as 
well as a most pleasing compliment to his wife, 
when, on being asked by a friend what he in- 
tended to do with his girls, he replied: “I intend 
to apprentice them to their mother, that they 
may learn the art of improving time, and be 
fitted to become wives, mothers, heads of fami- 
les and useful members of society.” Equally 
just, but bitterly painful, was the remark of the 
unhappy husband of avain, thoughtless, dressy 
slattern : “It is hard to say it, but, if my girls 
are to have achance of growing up good for 
anything, they must be sent out of the way of 
their mother’s example.” 

An exchange rays, that a farmer, the other day, 
drove up to the freight depot in Gardiner, Me., and 
hitched his horse to a platform car standing there.— 
Imagine his surprise on looking around a short time 
afterwards at seeing his horse making better time 
than usual over the sleepers, doing his best to keep 
up with the engine at the other end of the train. A 
brakesman seeing the condition of affairs, stopped 
the train to the great comfort of the horse. 








SquirreEL Wispom.—Some one has deposited 
in our cabinet of curiosities a half dozen butter 
nut shells in the state they were left picked of 
their kernel by a squirrel. Attention is called 
to the economy of the little rodent by pencil 
marks on the paper under them, as follows: 

It will be observed: 

1, That the opening is on that side of the nut 
which gives access to the flat side of the kernel. 

2. That the opening is nearest .to the blunt 
end of the nut, where the most of the kernel lies. 

3. That the opening is not larger than is ab- 
solutely necessary, less than half an inch square. 

4. That every particle of kernel is extracted. 

How does the squirrel know before trying, 
exactly where and how the kernel lies? There 
is only one nut in a great hoard which showed 
a liability of the squirrel to make a mistake. On 
this he began to gnaw on the wrong side, but 
he was evidently deceived by the unusual prom- 
inence of the line that passes round the nut at 
right angles to the mesial. He soon discovered 
his mistake however, and worked round and 
struck the kernel at the right spot.— Oneida 
Circular. 


Littte Mary’s Tuoucnt.—Little Mary had 
just come from the window, where she had been 
gazing out with great pleasure, andsat down on 
her little stool at her papa’s feet. It was just 
at sunset, and a most glorious sunset it was.— 
The western sky was mantled with clouds of the 
most gorgeous hues, upon which the little girl 
gazed with thoughtful pleasure. ‘ 

“Papa,” she said at length, ‘do you know 
what I think when I see those pretty clouds?” 

“No; what do you thing of them, Mary?” 

“T always think they are God’s veils. Doesn’t 
He have beautiful veils, papa, to hide Him from 
us?” 

“True enough, little one,” thought I; “the 
clouds which veil Him from our sight now are 
beautiful. 
will see it; they shine with mercy and truth.” 

Was not that a pretty thought of little Mary’s? 
And does it not remind you of the time when 
the veil shall be parted, and He “shall come 
with clouds, and every eye shall see him.” 


‘DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 
[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 


How to Choose Beef. 

If young and freshly killed, the lean of ox-beef will 
be smoothly grained, and of a fine, healthy, carnation- 
red; the fat rather white than yellow, and the suet 
white and firm. Heifer-beef is more closely grained, 
and has rather less hight of color; the bone: are con- 
siderably smaller, and the fat of a purer white. 

Of bull-beef we only speak to warn the uninitiated, 
that it is of all meat (excepting the ram mutton) the 
coarsestand the most rankin flavor. Itmay be knowa 
by its dark hue, its close, tough fiber; and the scanty 
proportion, bad appearance, and strong odor of its 
fat. 

In choice and well-fed beef, the lean will be found 
intergrained with fat; VERY LEAN MEAT is always of 
an inferior quality. 

The ribs, the sirloin, and the rump, are the proper 
joints for roasting. The round or buttock, the edge- 
bone, the second-round or mouse buttock, the shin, 
the brisket, the shoulder or leg of mutton pieces, and 
the clod may be boiled or stewed. The neck is gen- 
erally used for soup or gravy; and the thin flank for 
collaring. The best steaks are cut from the middle of 
the rump; the next best from the veiny, or chuck-rib. 
The inside of the sirloin, commonly used by many 
persons, make by far the most delicate steak ; although 
exceedingly tender, many epicures consider them to 
be wanting in flavor. 

The finest part of the sirloin is the chump-end, which 
contains the larger portion of the fillet; of the ribs, 
the middle ones are those generally preferred by ex- 
perienced housekeepers. - D. 
9 

Dutcn Piz.—Prepare a rich paste as for other pies, 
upon pie tins; pare, quarter and core nice tart cooking 
apples and place upon the paste, beginning at the outer 
edge and filling up the center uniformly. Sprinkle 
sugar plentifully over them, also a little flour, bits of 
butter, grated nutmeg and a few drops of water. Bake 
and serve hot. 

Nice Cooxres.—Eight eggs, four teacups of sugar, 
one and ene-halfcups of melted butter, seven teaspoon- 
fuls of yeast powder; flour enough to make a soft 
dough. 

Bakep Inp1AN Puppina.—Scald sweet milk, and 
stir in Indian meal till it is of the required thickness. 
Add sufficient molasses to produce the desired sweet- 
ness, a little salt, and any kind of spice you desire. A 
few sweet apples pared and sliced are a great addition. 
Bake in a thick earthen dish for two and a half hourg 
by a steady fire. This is a cheap and excellent pud- 
ding when there are no eggs. 


PROGRESS. 

The New York Herald has discovered that 
the Mississippi grain movement is anything but 
a failure, and flatly says, that the only competing 
route that will pay is, the St. Lawrence route. 
We hope that Chicago will not imagine that the 
Herald has been “‘bought with St, Louis gold.” 
The circumstance shows that Eastern business 
men begin to realize the force and the probable 
success of the movement. If, in its very first 
year, without adequate facilities or capital, it 





























has accomplished so much, they reason that it 


There is a rainbow on them if we] = 





will not be a small matter in the end. Mer- 
chants of St. Louis may take courage; their 
efforts begin to yield results more speedy and 
more satisfactory than many of them anticipat- 
ed. These things have been done this year: 
Grain has been shipped to Liverpool from New 
Orleans; Big Muddy coal has been made to 
smelt iron; the Iron Mountain road has been 
finished to Belmont. So immediate are the 
effects, that St. Louis is already doing a larger 
business than ever before, at a time when other 
cities are growling about “hard times.”” Another 
year of resolute, earnest, co operative effort, 
will place St. Louis fairly on the road to the 
prosperity that nature designed for her.—Dem- 
ocrat. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
BY A. FENDLER, ESQ., ALLENTON, MO. 
NOVEMBER, 1869. 

Thermometer in open air, in the shade. 
7AM. 2P.M. 9P.M. Mean of Month. 
34°.8  46°.7 37°.8 39°.8 
Maximum temp. 74°.0, on Ist and 2d, 2 p.m. 
Minimum “  19°.5, onthe 7th,7 a.m. 





Range, 54°.5 degrees. 


Wet bulb Thermometer. 

7 AM. 2P.M. 9 P.M. Mean of Month. 
33°.5 40°.8 35°.7 36°.7 
Barometer—height reduced to freezing point. 

1, AM. 2PK... 9PM. Mean of Month. 
29.553 29.506 29.540 29.533 
Maximum, 29.900, on the 24th, 7 a. m. 
Minimum, 28.889, on the 16th, 2 p.m. 





Range, 1.0)1 inches. 


Rain on the 3d, 8th, 15th, 16th, 18th, 26th, 
27th, 28th, 29th. 
Snow on the 8th, 10th, 12th, 16th. 


Total amount of rain and melted snow in guage, | 


5.66 inches. 
Total Depth of snow, 1} inches. 


PPP eee - 


Rain and Depth o 


_ 





Av. Temp. Min. Temp. melted snow. 
snow. 
Inches. Inches, 
Nov. 66, 43°.2 17°.0 1.48 0 
Nov. ’67, 45°.0 -5°.0 2.24 23 
Nov. ’68, 42°.9 18°.0 201 3 
Nov. 769, 39°.8 19°.5 5.66 14 


This proves to be the wettest November within the 
last ten years. : 








Purge out the Morbid Humors of the Blood, 
by a dose or two of AYER’S PILLS, and you will 
have clearer heads as well as bodies. 





For Coughs, Colds, and Throat Disorders, use 
“Brown’s Broncuiat Trocnes,” baving proved their 
efficacy by atest of many years. The Troches are 
highly recommended and prescribed by Physicians. 
Those exposed to suddenchanges should always be 
supplied with “Tue TrocHeEs,” as they give prompt 
relief. 

Owing to the good reputation and popularity of the 
Troches, many worthless and cheap imitations are 
offered, which are good for nothing. Be sure to os- 
TAIN the TrugE “Brown’s BroncHiAL TrocHES.”— 
Sold Everywhere. 





What's the use of saying Catarrh cannot be cured, 
when Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy is so sure and 
positively certain that the proprietor offers $500 re- 
ward for a case of Catarrh which hecannotcure. A 
full pint of the medicine is made by dissolving one 
fifty cent package of the powder in water. Sold by 





Druggists, or send Sixty Cents to Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
From CIDER, 
SORGHUM, in 10 hours, without using drugs. 


Buffalo, N. Y¥., for a package by mail. 
WINE, MO- 
For Circulars, address, F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Ma- 
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NEW-YORK TRIBUNE. 
THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST. 
The Great Farmers’ Paper. 
THE PAPER OF THE PEOPLE. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


GREAT FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


IT IS CHEAP BECAUSE ITS CIRCULATION I8 


LARGER THAN THAT OF ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS, 


The New-York Weekly Tribune 


contains all the important Editorials published in the 
DAILY TRIBUNE, except those of merely local in- 
terest; also Literary and Scientific Intelligence ; 
Reviews of the most interesting and important New 
Books ; letters from our large corps of Correspondents; 
latest news received by Telegraph from all parts of 
the world; a summary of all important intelligence in 
this city and elsewhere; a Synopsis of the Proceedings 
of Congress and State Legislature when in session ; 
Foreign News received by every steamer; Exclusive 
Reports of the Proceediugs of the Farmers’ Club of 
the American [Institute ; Talks about Fruit, and other 
Horticultural and Agricultural information essential 
to country residents, by one of the most successful 
Horticulturists and Gardeners in the country ; Stock, 
Financial, Cattle, Dry Goods, and General Market 
Reports. 

The Full Reports of the American Institute Farm- 
ers’ Club, and the various Agricultural Reports, in 
each number. are richly worth a year’s subscription. 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


To make THE TRIBUNE still more valuable to its 
readers, we have engaged Prof. James Law, Veterin- 
ary Surgeon in Cornell University, to answer questions 
and prescribe for diseases of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
and other domestic animals. This new feature in the 
Agricultural Department of THE TRIBUNE we are 
sure will add much to its value. In short, we intend 
that THE TRIBUNE shall keep in the advance in all 
thatconcerns the Agricultural, Manufacturing, Mining 
and other interests of the country; and that for variety 
and completeness, it shall remain altogether the most 
valuable, interesting and iastructive NEWSPAPER 
published in the world. 

Ever since its commencement, THE WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE has been an authority upon the farm.— 
It has been well observed that a careful reading and 
study ofthe Farmers’ Club Reports ia THE WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE alone will save a farmer hundreds of dol- 
jarsinhiscrop. In addition to these reports, we shall 
continue to print the best things written on the subject 
of agriculture by American and foreign writers, and 
shall increase these features from year to year. As 
it is, no prudent farmer can dv witheut it. As a les- 
son to his workmen alone, every farmer should 
place THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE upon his table every 
Saturday evening. 

THE TRIBUNE is the best and cheapest paper in 
the ccuntry. This is not said in a spirit of boastful- 
mess. We do not claim any essential superiority over 
our neighbors, except the superiority of place and 
opportunity. It has falilea te New York to create the 
greatest newspapers ofthecountry. Here concentrate 
the commerce, the manufactures,the mineral resources, 
the agricultural weaith of the Republic. Here all the 
news gathers, and the patronage is so large that jour- 
nalists can affurd to print it. A newspaper can ‘be 
made in New York for half the money, and yet with 
twice the value of newspapers elsewhere, This is the 
strength of THE TRIBUNE. We print the cheapest 
and best edited weekly newspaper in the country. We 
have all the advantages around us. We have great 
Daily and Semi-Weekly editions. All the elaborate 
and intricate machinery of our establish ment—perhaps 
the most complete in America—is devoted to the pur- 
pose of making THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE the best 
and cheapest newspaper in the world. The result is 
that we have so systematized and expanded our re- 
sources that every copy of THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
contains as much matter as a duodecimo volume.— 
Think of it! For two dollars, the subscriber to THE 
TRIBUNE for one year buys as much reading matter 
as though he filled a shelf of his library with fifty 
Volumes, containing the greatest works in the lan- 
guage. The force of cheapness can no further go. 


.| One copy, one year, 52 issues, - - - 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE is the paper of the 
people. Here the eager student may learn the last 
lessons of science. Here the scholar may read reviews 
of the best books, Here may be found correspondence 
from all parts of the world, the observations of sincere 
and gifted men, whoserve THE TRIBUNE in almost 
every country. 

THE TRIBUNE isstrong by reason of its enormous 
circulation and great cheapness. It has long been 
conceded that THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE has the 
largest circulation of any newspaper in the country. 
For years we have printed twice as mavy papers, per- 
haps, as all of the other weekly editions of the city 
dailies combined. This is why we are enabled to do 
our work so thoroughly and cheaply. The larger our 
circulation, the better paper we can make. 

What are the practical suggestions? Many. Let 
every subscriber renew his subscription, and urge his 
neighbor to do the same. If a ™an cannot afford to 
pay two dollars, let him raise a ela: by inducing his 
neighbors to subscribe, and we suail send bim a copy 
gratis for his trouble. No newspaper so large and 
complete as THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE was ever 
before offered at so low a price. Even when our cur- 
rency was at par with gold, no such paper but THE 
TRIBUNE was offered at that price; and THE TRI- 
BUNE then cost us far less than it now does. We 
have solved the problem of making the best and 
cheapest newspaper in America—perhaps in the world. 
Let us see if we cannot give it a million weekly cir- 
culation. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS: 

$2 00 
5 copies, $9; 10 copies, to one address, $1 50 each 
(and one extra copy); 10 copies, to names of 
subscribers, at one Post-Office, $1 60 each (and 
one extra copy); 20 copies, to one address, $1 25 
each (and one extra copy); 20 copies, to names 
of subscribers, at one Post-Office, $1 35 each (and 
one extra copy); 50 copies, to one address, $1 
each (and one extra copy); 50 copies, to names 
of subscribers, at one Post-Office, $1 10 each (and 
one extra copy.) 


The New-York Semi-Weekly 


Tribune 

is published every TUESDAY and FRIDAY, and 
contains all the Editorial Articles, not merely local in 
character; Literary Reviews and Art Criticisms ; 
Letters from our large corps of Foreign and Domestic 
Correspondents; Special and Associated Press Tele- 
graphic dispatches; a careful and complete summary 
of Foreign and Domestic News; Exclusive Reports of 
the Proceedings of the Farmers’ Club of the American 
Institute ; Talks about Fruit, and other Horticultural 
and Agricultural information; Veterinary Depart- 
ment; Stock, Financial, Cattle, Dry Goods and Gen- 
eral Market Reports, which are published in THE 
DAILY TRIBUNE. THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRI- 
BUNE also gives, in the course of a year, THREE or 
Four of the 


BEST AND LATEST POPULAR NOVELS, 


by living authors. The cost of these alone, if bought 
in book form, would be from six to eight dollars.— 
Nowhere else can so much current intelligence and 
permanent literary matter be had at so cheap a rate 
as in THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE being printed 
twice a weck, we can, of course, print all that appears 
in our weekly edition, including everything on the 
subject of Agriculture, and can add much interesting 
and valuable matter, for which there is not sufficient 
room in THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

Those who believe in the principles and approve of 
the character of Tae Tripune can increase its power 
and influence by joining with their neighbors in form- 
ing clubs to subscribe for Toe Semt-WEEKLY edition. 
It will in that way be supplied to them at the lowest 
price for which such a paper can be printed, 


TERMS OF THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE: 


Mail subscribers, 1 copy, 1 year—104 numbers, $4 00 
Mail subscribers, 2 copies, 1 year—104 numbers, 7 00 
Mail subscribers, 5 copies, or over, foreach copy, 3 00 
Persons remitting for 10 copies $30 will receive an 
extra copy one year. 

For $100 we will send thirty-four copies and Tue 
DaiLy TRIBUNE. 


THE NEW YORK DAILY TRIBUNE is published 
every morning (Sundays excepted) at $10 per year 
$5 for six months, 


Terms, cash in advance. 


procure a draft on New York, or a Post Office Mone 
Order, if possible. When neither of these can b 
procured, send the money, but always in a REGISTERED 
letter. The registration fee has been reduced to fiftee 
cents, and the present registration system has bee 
found by the postal authorities to be virtually an ab- 
solute protection against losses by mail. All post. 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
dec18—4t 


The White Republic Against the World, 


NEW YORK DAY BOOK. 
FOR 1870. 


Best New York Weekly Published 


wees 


Devoted to White Supremacy, State 
Equality and Federal Union. 
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A PouiticaL Newsparer—A Famity Literary 








PAPER, AND AN AGRICULTURAL Paper. 





TERMS—CASH IN ADVANCE. 


One copy one year, . ‘ $2 00 
Three copies one year, . ‘ 5 00 
Five copies one year, and one to the getter 

up of the club, ° : 
Additional copies, ° . 1 75 
Ten copies one year, and one to the getter 

up of the club, ° ° 17 
Additional copies, : é 1 70 
Twenty-one copies one year, and one co 

yee 4 . . ‘ ‘ ’ P30 00 
Additional copies, ° ° 1 50 


We write the names on the papers at the above rates. 





Every individual interested in the overthrow of 
Mongrelism, and the restoration of the country to 
prosperity, will please send for our new Circular, 
which offers extraordinary inducements for the get- 
ting up of Clubs. 

Handbills, specimen copies, &c., sent gratis. 


VAN EVRIE, HORTON &CO., 
lt No. 162 Nassau Street, New York. 


ANILINE---LADIES!---ANILINE 
Recipes to color with aniline, all colors, on wool, 
cotton or silk—Fuchsine, new Jodine, Green, Picrie, 
Drab, Yellow, Blue, Purple, Scarlet, Violet, &c. 
Single copy, $1. A club of 6 for $5. Address, Dr. 
W J. Cuarusss, Peel Tree P. 0., Mo. 1 


BANNER MILL CoO. 


1308 and 1310 Franklin Avenue, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacture and Sell all the 
BEST GRADES OF 
Family F'10ur, 
Granulated Corn Meal, 


Freudenau’s Patent, ) 
QegeAnd all other Dry Products 
of Grain. - 
fw Orders by Mail promptly filled.-@q 











HOW MADE 
Frou CIDER, 
@LASSES, OR 


SORGHUM, in 10 hours, without using drags. 
For Circulars, address, F. I, SAGE,.Vinegar Ma- 








In making remittances for subscriptions, always 


ker, Cromwell, Conn. 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 


Dec. 18, 
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TO TH& WORKING CLASS—We are now pre- 
pared to furnish all classes with constant employment 
at home, the whole of the time or for spare moments. 
Business new, light and profitable. Persons of either 
sex easily earn from 60c. to $5 per evening, anda 
proportional sum by devoting their whole time to the 
husiness. Boys aud girls earn nearly as much as 
men. That all who sce this notice may send their 
address, and test the business, we make this unpar 
alieled offer: To such as are not well satisfied, we will 
send $L to pay for the trouble of writing. Fuil par- 
ticulars, a valuable sample, which will do to commence 
work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Com- 
panion—one of the largest and best family newspa- 
pers published—all sent free by mail. Reader, ifyou 
want permanent, profitable work, address 

E C. ALLEN & CO., Aveusta, MAtne. 


~ EXAMINE FOR YOURSELVES 


AND SEE IF IT IS NOT DECIDFDLY THE RFST. 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


$3 50 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 
$290 for first-class new 7-octave Pianos. 
on trial. U. S. Prano Co., New York. 


DEI LIEomm. 





Sent 


eee 





CHAS. A. DANA, Eprror. 

The cheapest, smartest, and best New York newspaper. 
I-verybo:ly likes it. Three editions: Dairy, S63 Sear- 
Weea.y, $2: and Wergty, $1 ayear. ALL THE News 
at half-price. Full renorts of markets, agriculture, Farmers’ 
and Fruit Growers’ Clubs, and a complete story in every 
Weekly ond Semi-Weekly number. <A present of valuable 
plants and vines to eve-y subscriber; inducements to can- 
varse-s unsurpassed. $1,000 Life Insurances, Grand Pianos, 
Mowing Machines, Parlor Organs, Sewing Machines, &c., 
mong the premiums. Specimens and lists free. Send a 


U d try it. 
Dollar ane w i NGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 





Geucgsaco aud Vommercial lnstitute (Gen. Rus- 
geli’s Sebool],New Haven, Conn. Winter Term be- 
gins January 11. 
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COMMON SENSE 


WANTED—AGENTS. $250 per month to sell the 
only GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SEN-E 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. Price only $18. 
Great inducements toAgents. This is the most pop- 
ular Sewing Machine of theday—makes the famous 
“Elastic Lock Stitch”—willdo any kind of work that 
can be done on apy machine—100,000 sold, and 
the demand constantly increasing. Nowis the time 
to take an Agency. Send for Circulars. 728Be 
ware of infringers.-tey Address SECOMB & CO, 
Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


Prindle’s Steamer, 
For Cooking Food for Stock. 


<LI 








Send Stamp for Circular to 


R. H. Allen & Co. 
P.O. Box 376, 





MONTHLY to any party engaging with us. Busi- 
ness strigtly confidential. Packages securely seal- 
ed sent by express or mail; the contents of which 
wust be kept # profound eecret, and not be made known 
to your nearest friend. Address us in confidence, 
aud we will write you full particulars by return mail. 
(COPYRIGHTED. | NOYES & CO., 
65 Wall Street, New York. 


KNIT---KNIT---KNIT. 
AGENTS WAN?ED everywhere tu sel! the AMERI- 
CAN KNI{TTING MACHINE, the only practical 
Fawily Kuitting Machine everinvented. Price $25. 
Wil Knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Address, 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO,, Boston, 


HOW MADE 
FROM CIDER, 


VINEGARS 


SORGHUM, in 10 hours, without using drugs. 
For Circulars, address, F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Ma- 


ker, Cromwell, Conn. 


HOW»MAKE 
mu PARM PAY 


English andGerman. Every Farmer, Stock Raiser, 
Gardener and Fruit Culturist, may double all their 
profits. Sales immense. Agents wanted. Send for 
virenlar. A money+making business. Address ZEIG- 
LER, McCURDY &CO., 503 N. Sixth Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. oct30-13t 


True Miami Raspberries and 
Wilson’s Albany Strawberries. 


Lhbave a large and very superior stock ot the genu- 
ine Miami raspberry plants, all grown from the tips 
of young plants and of the best quality. Also a 
splendid stock of Wilson’s Aibany Strawberry plants, 
all young, thrifty plants. These will all be sold 
very low by the quantity. Address, 

THEODORE KNEEDLER, Collinsville, Ils. 











L. HOOPES & COMPANY, 


PRODUCE AND GENERAL COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 

No. 94 WARREN &T., NEW YORK, 
Solicit consignments of every description of Produce, 
&c., &c., as they possess complete facilities of giving 
satisfaction, by taking proper care and disposing of 
produce at the highest market prices. Shippers will 
be notified on, and their shipments will be sold imme 
diately after, arrival, if no request to bold is made. 
Returns will be sent within five days after receipt of 
consignments; thus Consigners to us will avoid delay 
in receiving the proceeds oftheirshipments. Advances 
made on consignments of any amount. by draft or other- 
wise. “te\ Send for our extensive Weekly Price Cur- 
rent, the most complete report of New York Market 
Produce and Groceries published. It is farnished free; 
with shipping cards or marking plate. A trial of our 
house wi!l prove our assertions, “EX novi3-St 


EVERYBODY WANTS 


RAMSDE:L.1; 


NORWAY OATS! 


Each order is entered on our book as received, 
and the seed forwarded as fast as we reach your pame 
We wish tu be prompt, but sometimes the large num 
ber of orders rendersa few days’ delay unavoidable. 
When you can raise 100 bushels of Oats to the acre, 
you are losing money to sowakind that wiil not 
give you over 35 busbels. It is as plain as two and 


two make four. 

FARMERS’ SONS 
Should grow one acre of Norway Oats for themselves, 
andmake a few hundred dollars. 


FARMERS’ WIVES 








count, and will make it pay handsomely. 
of one who made more money on two scres last year 
than her husband did on sixty-five acres. 


FARMERS 1N EUROPE 
for yielding and quality, and are sending to us for 
seed, 
SMART FARMERS 


hy buying this seed. Be careful to get the Genurnr, 
and order soon. Thousands of bushels of counterfeit 
seed are being sold. 
can have it. Itrequires over 


THIRTY MILLIONS 
Ofbushels yearly of Seed Oats to supply the country 


ing to all, and should be read by every man who 
owns a farm. We send it freo. 
PRICE LIST. 
Per bushel, $7.50. Perhalf bushel, $4. Per peck, $2.50 
Send your order to either of our stores nearest to 
D. W. RAMSDELL & CO., 


your place. 
218 Pearl Street, New York. 


rates. 


WILLIAM MILLER, JR., 
Importer and Breeder of 
COTSWOLD SHEEP. 
Post-office address, ATHA, Vanada West. 
feb13-ly 


EVERY FARMER His Own MILLER! 


THE DIAMOND MILL COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


ARE MANUFACTURING 


SIX Sizes of GRIST Mills, 

FOR HAND AND POWER USE, 
Having capacities of from 1 to 30 bushels per bour, 
and at prices from $15 to $175—being Less THax 
ONE-HALF the price of Burr Stone Mills of corres. 
ponding capacities. These Mills are the most dura- 
ble of any yetinvented, are SELF-SHARPENING, and 
can be run steadily for years without the experditure 
ot a dollar for dressing or repairs. Each Mill is ful- 
ly warranted, and will more than 


SAVE ITS PRICE EVERY YEAR: 
g#~ Send for Descriptive Circular and Price List. 
Address THE DIAMOND MILL COMPANY, 
jy31-6m] 18 East Second Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 

VINEGAR. WINE, Molasees, or Sorghum, ir 
10 hours, without using drugs. For circulars, address 
F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn.[au28-ly 
EARLY ROSE POTATOES AT SPECIAL 
Having a large stock of these famous pota- 
toes, and being short of storage room and money, I 
will sell at special rates for a short time, to those that 


wish to purchase this fall. Address, 
E. A. RIEHL. Alton, Illinois. 


THOROUGH-BRED & TROTTING HORSES 
Short-Horn and Alderney Cattle, 
And South-Down Sheep, 
FOR SALE AT 
Woodburn Farm, Spring Station, Woodford Co. Ky. 
feb27-ly] A. J. ALEXANDER, 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MARK TWAIN’S 


NEW BOOK with 234 Engravings. 
THE INNOCENTS ABROAD; 
Or, The New Pilgrim’s Progress 























Are buying Norway Oats to grow on their own ac-} 
We know H 


Say they never saw avything like the Norway Oats | 


Everywhere, begin to see how they can make money 
GRAPE GROWERS, Attention! 
S0O,000 


It will be three years before all} 


Our large Illustrated Circular is full of facts interest- | 


dhe most readable, enjoyable, laughuble and 
popular book printed for years. 

Do you want to make money faster than ever before 
in your life? Sell this Book. 560 volumes sold in 
New York city in oneday. 20,000 volumes printed in 
advance and now ready for agents. Send for circu- 
lar to F. A. HUTCHINSON & CO., 502 North 6th St., 
St. Louis, Mo. oc2-3m 


OAKLAND HERD--PURE BRED 
Short Horns, of the most valuable strains of blood 
at all times for sale. Also, 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
Catalogues furnished upon application, 
jan30-lyr-&tf] D. M. McMILLAN, Xenia, Ohio. 


~ WANTED HOMES 
FORTUNES 


AGENTS FOR 
In the West and suuth. How, why, and where to find 








them. The wonderful progress and resources of the 
jcountry, Fresh, interestingand popular. Fine illus- 
trations. A rare chance to make money. Send for 


| circular to PEOPLE’S PUBLISHING CO. 503 North 


Sixth Street, St. Louis, Mo. oct30-13t 





Red Cedar Vineyard Poles, 


_|8 or 16 Feet Long, Straight and Without Sap. 


ZaT In quantities tosuit. At Low Prices.-GX 
Address, WILLIAMS & ALFORD, 
Lumber Brokers, 108 South Main Street, 
dec4-4t 6 ST. LOUIS, MO. _ 


‘FARM SEEDS--PREMIUM CROP. 


3U Varieties of Potatoes, 7 of Outs und 10 of Corn 
—all seed warranted genuine und of first quality. 
New Catalogue Free. J. K. HUDSON, 
Box 108, Kansas City, Mo- 








Mass, or St. Louis, Mo. Hf, A. STEPHENS, 612 N, Sth St., St. Louis, Mo. | 
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L. J. SHARP. JA8. EDWARDS. 


SHARP & EDWARDS, 


Produce & Commission Merchants 
pas> SPECIALTY—BUTTER, EGGS, 
GAME, ée. 
No. 614 North Fifth Street, ST. LOUTS, MO. 
Bax Consignments Solicited. et 
Rerer to—James Reilley & Co., Pork Packers; 
B. M. Chambers, Pres. Butehers & Drovers’ Bank; 
J.H. Tracey, Cashier Central Savings Bank; E. Hay- 
den, Agent Am. M. U. Ex. Co. 


CENTRAL MISSOURI 


HEDGE COMPANY. 
BEATS THEM all in price and terms. 


No work required of patrons. Ask no money i» 
advance of the work. Board ourselves when requi 
red. Warrants a good fence to turn all kinds oj 
stock,orno pay. Write for terms. Agents wanted 
for Jackson, Cass and adjoining counties. Good 
commission allowed. Address, J. P. TAYLOR & Cu., 
oct] 6—26t Marshall, Missouri. 


=— <n 


CHOICE DWARKF AND STANDARD PEAR 
Trees, for sale by E. A. RIEHL, Alton, Illinois. 











Colored Plates of Fruits and Flowers. 
Drawn and colored from Nature, iu the very best 
style, for Nurserymen, Tree Dealers and Amateurs 
Also, Fruit and Flower Pieces, Groups, different 
sizes and styles, for Parlor and Office Ornaments. A 
large cullection of Plates now on hand, and addition: 
constantly made. Furnished separate, or neat}, 
bound, as desired. THESE PLATES ARE EQUAL Tu ANY 
MADE IN THIS couNnTRY. Four samples by mai! 
for $1. Send for List. Address, F. K. PHOENIX, 
oc9 ly Blonomington, Illinois. 


SENT FREE! 


M. O’KEEFE, SON & CO.’S 


S820 CATALOGUE 


Flower and Vegetable 
GARDEN, FOR 1870. 
Published in January. Every lover of flowers wish- 
ing this new and valuable work, free uf charge, should 
address, immediately, M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO., 
Eliwanger & Barry’s Bock, Rochester, N.Y. 
oc2-tojune79 





10,000 AGENTS WANTED FOR | 
PRIEST and NUN. 


Apply at once to CRITTENDEN & McKINNEY, 
1308 Chestnut St., Philadelpbia, Pa: o¢23-13t 


APPLE CIONS. 


I am prepared to supply good Apple Cions of the 
leading varieties, true to name, as cheap as any one 
in the West. T. A. WILKES, Quincey, Illinvis. 


FRUIT AND GRAPE GROWERS, 
Send for our Catalogue of Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits, &c. We guarantee good stock at the 
lowest market price. Address, BARLER & CONDON, 

Upper Alton, Illinois, 


ALTON Large NUTMEG MELON. 


Wa. Kb. Smita, ALTON, planted 15 acres, sent to 
market 400 doz. ina day. Says, “Result highly sat- 
isfactory.” 

Jno. A. Warper, On10——“Your seed gave my best 
melons.” 

» wt DontaP, Itu.—“Took Premium at County 
air.” 

E. A. Rizat, ALron—“Most profitable market mel- 

on.” 

“Mrs. Wairney, Mo.—‘Alton Nutmeg turned out 
splendidly.” 

_H. H. Marsa, Caicago—“Never saw so good ship- 
ping variety.” 

C. H. Weaver, Cu1cago—“Superior to any in this 
market.” 

SEED SENT BY MAIL—30 cts. per ounce; $3.50 
per lb. @e@-Terms to the Trape on application. 

Address, BARLER & CONDON, 
Upper Alton, Illinois. 


CHOICE PURE BERKSHIRE PIGS, 




















HOW MADE 
FROM CIDER, 
Pl INE, MO- 
LASSES, OR 


SORGHUM, in 10 hours, without using drugs. 
For Circulars, address, F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Ma- 
ker, Cromwell, Conn. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectorai, 


For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 
such as Coughs, Colds, Whooping 
Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and Consumption. 


Probably never before in the whole history of 
medicine, has anything won so widely and so deeply 
upon the confidence of mankind, as this excellent 
remedy for pulmonary complaints. Through a lon 
series of years, and among most of the races o 
men it has risen higher and higher in their estima- 
tion, as it has become better known. Its uniform 
character and = to cure the various affections 
of the lungs and throat, have made it known as a re- 
liable protector against them. While adapted to 
milder forms of disease and to young children, it is 
at the same time the most effectual remedy that can 
be given for incipient consumption, and the dan- 
gerous affections of the throat and lungs. Asa pro- 
vision against sudden attacks of Croup, it should 
be kept on hand in o— — and indeed as all 
are sometimes subject to colds and coughs, all 
rovided with this antidote for them. 

settled Consumption is thought in- 
curable, still great numbers of cases where the dis- 
ease seemed settled, have been completely cured, 
and the patient restored to sound health by the 
c Pectoral. So complete is its mastery 
over the disorders of the Lungs and Throat, that 
the most obstinate of them yield to it. When noth- 
ing else could reach them, under the Cherry Pec- 
toral they subside roa disappear. eat 
Pub peakers great pro- 
tection from it. 


Asthma is always relieved and often wholly 


cured by it. 
Bronchitis is generally cured by taking the 
Cherry Pectoral in small and frequent doses. 
So generally are its virtues known that we need 
not publish the certificates of them here, or do more 
than assure the public that its qualities are fully 
maintained. 


Ayer’s Ague Cure, 


For Fever and Ague, Intermittent Fever, 
Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, Dumb 
Ague, Periodical or Bilious Fever, &e., 
and indeed all the affections which arise 
from malarious, marsh, or miasmatic 
poisons. 


As its name implies, it does Cure, and does not 
fail. Containing neither Arseaic, Quinine, Bismuth, 
Zinc, nor any other mineral or poisonous substance 
whatever, it in nowise injures any patient. Tho 
number and importance of its cures in the ague dis- 
tricts, are literally negene account, and we belicve 
without a paralle) in the history of Ague medicine. 
Our pride is gratified by the acknowledgments we 
receive of the radical cures effected in obstinate 
cases, and where other remedies had wholly failed. 

Unacclimated paren, either resident im, or 
travelling through miasmatic localities, will be pro- 
tected by taking the AGUE CURE dai 

For Liver Complaints, arising from _torpidity 
of the Liver, it is an excellent remedy, stimulating 
the Liver into healthy activity. P 

For Bilious Disorders and Liver Complaints, it is 
an excellent remedy, producing many trul - 
markable cures, where other medicines had failed. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & Co., Practical 
end Analytical Chemists, Lowell, Mass.; and sold 
ail round the world. 


PRICE, $1.00 PER BOTTLE. 


FOR SALE at the Blooming Grove 
NURSERY, Bloowington, Llls., for the Fall of 1869, 
200,000 strong, well-grown one and two year old 
Apple trees; also, a general Nursery Stock. Wil) 
contract to putup Apple Grafts in the best of order 
the coming winter. Address, W. P. WILLS &SON, 
Bloomington, Ills. 


EFiedge Piants. 


I have a large stock of hedge plants of good size 
and quality, thatI will sell at fair rates—as low as any 
when quaLity of plants is considered. They are 
grown at Jerseyville, Iils., 45 milee north of Saint 
Louis, where parties are invited to come and inspect 
them for themselves. Letters of inquiry promptly 
answered, Address, ISAAC SNEDICOR, 
nov6—4m Jerseyville, Ills. 


CN to Mrs. Ellen S. Tup- 
per, Brighton, Iowa, 





aily. 














, Grower. 


- 100,000 STRONG GRAPE VINES, 
Consisting of Concord, Ives, Norton’s Virginia, Rog- 
ers’ Hybrids, &c. Price list sent to all applicants. 

E. A. RIEHL, Alton, Illinois. 


NORTON’S VIRGINIA. 
A large number of gocd, strong, No.1 plants, grown 
from old wood, for sale by JOHN VALLE, 
Price $100 per 1000. New Haven, Mo. 


MISSOURI NURSERY. 
100,000 Grape Vines. 


We makea specialty of the Vine, our soil being 
adapted to the production of a vigorous, healthy 
growth and fibrous roots. We offer good plants at 
fair prices. No inferior plants sent out. 

Concord 1 yr 25c each; $1 Pdoz ; $63100; $3531000 
“ 2yr50e “ SI50“ B10 « S50 « 








Hartford 5006 “ $2 “« $10 “« sho « 
Delaware 50c each; $5 00 %B dozen; $20 00 B 100. 
Ives Seedl’g25c * 2 00 “ 1006 * 
Creveling Sc “ 3 00 “ 2000 « 
Iona 50c  “ 3 00 “ 2000 “ 
Adirondac 50c “ 3 60 es 2000 
Allen’s y.50¢ “ 3 00 “ 2000 « 
Martha $150 “ 10 00 

Eumelan 200 “ 18 00 

Rogers’ Hybrids 4 00 2500 * 


Grave Curtings—Coneord, Norton, Miner’s Seed- 
ling, $1 B 100; $3 BM. Hartford, $5 BM. 
Kittatinny Blackberry plants, $8 100. Wilson’s 
Early, $3. Goosebcrries, $5 100. Silver Maple, 
2 feet, $3 P 160. Sugur Maple, 2 to 4 feet, $0 PB 
100. Peach treee, 5 io 7 feet. $2093 100. Fariy 
Rose and Early York Potatoes, $1 25 } peck. Order 
early. Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. 
JOS. CLARK & CO., Pevely, I M.R.R., Mo. 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 
OSAGE HEDGE PLANTS 
By the Thousand and Million. 
CHEAP AND GOOD, 

poe jo rare pots aac u, Jue 


Or, Pror. J B. Turner, JACKSONVILLE, LLL. 
: oc23-3m era oe 


fall1869. - - ~- Spring, 1870. 
gpa- Western Orchard: from Western Nurseries. 


PIKE COUNTY NURSERIES, 
Permanently established and relhabie. 
STARK, BARNETT & CO., Proprietors, 

LOUISIANA, MISSOURI, 

Offer for sale the following fall and spring, the larg- 
est and best assortment of Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, &c., ever offered to 
Western planters. Our liferlong experience in the 
Nursery Business and Fruit Growing ccmbined, en- 
able us to understand the wants of the Western Fruit 
We respectfully invite all who wi-h to 
purchase NURSERY STOCK, in large or small 
quantities to correspond with us; or if practicable 
call and examine our stock and prices. Our prices 
will be as low as any other first-class, reliable Nur- 
sery. @@-Special inducements to Nurserymen and 
large avalers, and liberal terms to reliable Local 
Agents, who propose to deal with their neighbors. 

All stock warranted to be as represented. Shipping 
facilities unsurpassed. Information given and Cata- 
logues mailed free to all applicants. Address, 
STARK, BARNETT & CO., 
Louisiana, Pike Co., Mo, 


=  . — 


APPLE ROOT GRAFTS. 


Apple Root Grafts of all the LEADING and 
Hardy kinds, put up this winter by experienced hands 
in the most careful manner. Warrante.t true to name 
and packed in large or small quantities to suit.— 
Terms—Cheaper than the Cheapest. Address, 

J. RIORDAN, Bloomington, Mle. 


The Ohio Improved Chester Hogs 
Produce the greatest amount of Pork, for food con- 
sumed, of any knownbreed. Send stamp for its de- 
scription and a great variety of other Thorough-bred 
and Imported@Animalsand Fowls, . L. B. Sitver, 
nov20-6teow Salem, O. 

See statement of Hon. John Danforth in “Rural 
World” of Nov. 20th, page 322. 





——— en, 





commission, to sell onr Patent White Wire 





For Valuable Information respecting Hives, Italian 





for sale by E.A. RIEHL, Alton, Tlinois, 


Bees, and the meane of keeping them pure where 
other bees abound. 


ST) to $200 per month to Agents, salary or 
Clothes Lines. Address, Hopson River 


Wire Worgs, 75 William St., N. Y.; Chicago, Ills., 
Richmond, Va., or Memphis, Tonn. [nov27-4t 
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COLMAN’S: RUKAL WORLD. 


Dec. 18. 








PREMIUMS 


FOR CLOBS. 


The 22d year and the 24th volume of the 


RURAL WORLD, 


Will begin on the FIRST OF JANUARY, 1870, and 
will continue to be published at TWO DOLLARS 


per annum. Subscriptions for that year are now in 


order, and the remaining numbers of this year will 
be sent im all cases Free from the time they are re- 
ocived at the office in St. Louis. Persons sending 


Clubs, will be rewarded as follows: 


FREE COPIES. 
For Five NEW Subscribers, a free copy one year. 
For Eight OLD Subscribers, a free copy one year. 


GRAPE VINES. 

Fora Club of Four, (6 Concord Grape Vines, or 6 
Clinton, or 6 Hartford Prolific, or 2 of each of them. 
SMALL FRUITS. 

Or for a Club of Four, 1 dozen Large Red Duteh 
Currante, or 1 dozen Houghton Seedling Gooseber- 
ries, or 1 dozen Lawton, or 1 dozen Kittatinny, or 1 
dozen Wilson’s Early Blackberry plants, or 4 of each 
of them; or 1 dozen Philadelphia, or 1 dozen Miami, 
or 1 dozen Doolittle, or 1 dozen Davison’s Thornless 
Raspberries, or 1 dvzen of any of them. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 

Fora Club of Ten, a Webster’s National Pictorial 
Dictionary, being a combined edition of the Great 
Universal Abridged, containing 1040 pages, and over 
800 engravings. 

APPLE TREES AND PEACH TREES, 

For a Club of Twenty, 50 assorted Apple Trees, or 
50 Assorted Peach Trees, of good size and choice 
varieties, or 25 of each, 


SEWING MACHINES. 
Fora Club of Sixty, a Wheeler & Wilson’s Family 
Sewing Machine, worth $75; or, 
For a Club of Sixty, a Wilcox & Gibb’s Family 
Sewing Machine, worth $75; or, 
For a Club of Fifty, a Wilcox & Gibbs’ Family 
Sewing Machine, werth $58. 


KNITTING MACHINE, 

Fora Club of Sixty,a Lamb’s Family Knitting 
Machine, worth $60. 

Names to form Clubs may be sent at different times 
and from different post-offices. 

Those intending to send Clubs should begin at 
once—before others take the field. Everybody is 
authorized to go-ahead and form clubs. Ladies, last 
year, formed many of our largest Clubs, and can do 
so again, and obtain a valuable Sewing Machine or 
other Premium. 


NO HUMBUG PREMIUMS. 

Our readers will sec that we offer no Humbug Pre- 
miums to mislead and deceive those who have the 
kindness to work for our paper. Every Premium is 
valuable. All are just such articles as are needed by 
every family. Most of the Plants offered will be sent 
by mail prepaid. All other articles will be carefully 
packed and delivered, without charge, to any express 
Office or railroad depot or steamboat line that may be 
desired. 

Now, friends, fora long pull, a strong pull, and a 
pull altogether. The RURAL WORLD has been 
true to the Farming interests of the West. It has 
been your friend. Be its friend in return, and run up 
a subscription list for 1870 that will put it in the front 
ranks of the Agricultural press of the country. 

All Remittances should be sent to 

NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
Pysuisuer, 612 North Fifth Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





PEACH PITS. 
PESACH PiITs. 
PEACH PITS. 


FOR SALE BY THE QUANTITY. 


COLMAN & CO., Commission Merchants, 
612 North Fifth St., St. Louih, 
oct30— 13t 


if PATENTS 


Fresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 
Tree, Shrub and Evergreen Seeds, 
with Directions for Culture, prepaid 
by Mail. The most Complete and Ju- 
dicious Assortment in the Country. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

25 sorts of either for $l, prepaid by mail. Also, 
Small Fruits, Plants, Bulbs, all the new Potatoes, &c. 
prepaid vy mail. 4 Ibs. Early Rose Potato, prepaid 
for $1. Conover’s Colossal Asparagus, $3 per 100; 
$25 per 1000, prepaid. New, hardy, fragrant, ever- 
blooming Japan Honeysuckle, 50 cts. each, prepaid. 
True Cape Cw! Cranberry, for upland or lowland 
culture, $1 per 100, prepaid, with directions. Priced 
Catalogue to any address, gratis; also trade list. 
Seeds on Commission. B. M. WATSON, Old Colony 
Nurseries and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass 
Established in 1842. decl1-4m 


Farm for Sale 
IN PETTIS COUNTY, MO. 

My farm coptains 160 acres of prairie, all under 
fence and mostly in cultivation, with 40 acres of tim- 
ber 1} miles distant. This farm lies in the southern 
part of Pettis eounty, 16 miles from Sedalia, on the 
Sedalia and Warsaw road. The house is new, and 
contairs 6 rooms, very well adapted for two families, 
and the farm susceptible of division. Land all new, 
and of a very good quality. A splendid young orch- 
ard just beginning to bear, and considerable hedge 
coming on. There are stables, corn crib, smoke house, 
&c.; two good wells of water. Postoffice, storehouse, 
blacksmith shop, &c, all within 150 yards of my 
house, and a better point to sell goods cannot be found 
in this Western country. I will take $25 per acre, in 
two payments, and throw in corn enough to last a 
man until hecan raise corn again. A better bargain 
cannot be found in this section of country. I can 
give possession of a part of the house at any time. I 
would further state that, on account of the great 
amount of travel on this road, we always have a splen 
did market here for all the corn, hay, oats, &c., that 
we can raise My main object in wishing to sell is, 
Tama cripple, and cannot attend to farming as it 
should be done. WM. WARREN, Ionia City, 

Pettis County, Mo. 


R. D. O. Smits, Solicitor of 
452 7th St., Wasuinaton, D.C. 
Refers to Ed. PR. FARMER. 








JOS. CLARK & CO., Nurserymen, 
PEVELY, MO., have issued their CATALOGUE of 
GRAPES and SMALL FRUITS, &c., which will be 
mailed free to any person sending a stamped envel- 
op with their address upon it. Address, 

JOS. CLARK & CO., Pevely, I. M. R. R., Mo. 





HOW MADE 
From CIDER 


VINEGAR!" 


WINE, MO 
SORGHUM, in 10 hours, without using drugs. 
For Circulars, address, F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Ma- 


ker, Cromwell, Conn. 

per Month guaranteed.— 
$100 to $250 Sure pay. Salaries paid 
weekly to Agents everywhere selling our PATENT 
Evercasting Waite Wire CLotues Lines. Call at, 
or write for particulars to, the Girard Wire Mills, 261 
North Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. [sep11-8t-eow 








Colman & Sanders, 
PROPRIETORS OF THE 
ST. LOUIS NURSERY, 
Have just issued their WHOLESALE CATALOGUE 
and Price List of FRUIT TREES. SMALL FRUITS, 
ORNAMENTAL STOCK, &e., for the Fall of 1869, 
which they will send free to all persons who inclose 
a stamped envelop aadressed ‘ themselves. Address, 
COLMAN & SANDERS, 
612 North Fifth St., St. Louis, Mo. 





PLANT BROS.,PRATT & C0, 


WE Have REMOVED Our STOCK of 


Seeds & Small Tools 


FROM OUR MAIN STREET STORE 


209 north THIRD ‘St. 


Opposite the Post Office, 


And have cvastantly on hand a complete assortment 


GRASS, GARDEN, FLOWER 
AND TREE 
SEE Ds. 


Agricuitural and ‘Horticultural Tools. 
Call and examine our stock and Prices at 209 north 
THIRD STREET, opposite the Post Office. 


PLANT BROS., PRATT & CO., 
N.B.—We still have our Office and principal Ma- 
chine Warehouse, at 116 and 118 South Main St. 
dec18-3m 


FOR SALE---Pure White Leghorn and 
Black Spanish Fowls, $5 per pair. Biack Cayuga 
Ducks, $6 per pair. Bremen Geese, $3 per pair. 

decl8-2t} Address, J. H. SIMMONS, Mexico, Mo. 


THE EXCELSIOR 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 

THIS COMPANY ISSUES ALL KINDS OF LIFE AND 
ENDOWMENT INSURANCE POLICIES. 
Esreciat Attention is called toa new provision 
contained in Policies issued by this Company, by 
which after the payment of five or more annua) 
premiums they MAY BE CONVERTED INTO ANNUITIES. 
This provision is in addition to the ordinary non-for- 

feiting character of this Company’s Policies. 

Policy Holders participate in the profits of the 
Company, and are allowed thirty days’ grace for the 
payment of renewal premiums. 

Dividends applied at the option ofthe assured. 

No restrictions upon residence or travel in the 
United States or Europe. 

Parties desiring Agencies, will please apply to the 
General Agent for Missouri. 

SAMUEL T. HOWARD, Presipent. 
F. A. Puatt, Vice- President. 

Sipngy Warp, Secretary. 

Exviorr F. Saeparp, Counsel. 

Cuas. N. Morean, Actuary. 

Epmunp Fow er, M.D., Med. Exam. 


E. H. E. JAMESON, 


General Agent for Missouri, 
Office, No. 11 “Tempue,” N. W. cor. 5th and Walnut 
[sep4-6m] Streets,,ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Colman’s Rural World, 


DEVOTED TO 


Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural 


Economy, &c., &c. 
Published Weekly, at 612 Nerth Fifth Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 


In a neat quarto form of 16 pages, on fine book pa- 
per, forming two volumes a year of 416 pages each, 
beginning with January and July. TERus—Two 
DoLLARS a year in advance. For a club of 5 new 
subscribers and $10, a copy Free one year. Or for 
aclub of 8 oLp subscribers and $16, a copy Free one 
ear. 

4 ADVERTISING RATES—25 cents per line each inser- 
tion, inside pages; 35 cents per line last page. 
Double price for unusual display. Sixty cents per 
line for special notices. Nothing inserted for less 
than One Dollar. 

-The circulation of Cotman’s Rurat Wortp is 
now, by far, the largest of any paper of its class pub- 
lished in the Mississippi Valley (having been pub- 
lished for 2] years past in St, Louis), and offers to 
Stock Breeders, Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists and 
Implement Dealers and Manufacturers and Advertis- 
ers generally, the very best medium for reaching the 
live, wide-awake, enterprising classes interested in 
such articles as are usually advertised. 
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